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PREFACE. 



THE Saxons were a people of Germany. Their origin 
and extent of power will be clearly understood by at- 
tending to tbe following short historical detail. 

The sons of Japhet, migrating from Asm, spread 
themselves over Europe. The earliest tribes that reached 
and peopled the European coasts in the west were the 
Kelts *, and the Kimmerians, Commerians, or Gomerians, 
from Gdmer the eldest son of Japhet ; such changes of 
names not being uncommon. It cannot now be ascer- 
tained at what time the Kimmerians passed out of Asia, 
but it was probably eight or nine hundred years before 
the Christian sera, as Horner^ mentions theiri> and, ac- 
cording to Herodotus;}:, they were settled 1 in Europe long 
before the Scythians. The ancient Kimbri, so formidable 
in the earlier ages of the Roman history, were a' nation 
of this primitive race, which, in the days of Tacitus; had 
almost disappeared on the Continent. 

The Kelts were a branch of the Kunmerian stock 
that dwelt more towards the south and west than the 
other Kimmerian tribes. The Kelts spread themselves 



* K6\toi. f Odys. A. v. 14. J Melpom. sec. xi. 
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VI PREFACEv 

over a considerable part of Europe, and from Gaul 
entered into the British Isles. Though Phoenician 
and Carthaginian navigators probably visited Britain, 
the aboriginal inhabitants, the ancient Britons, were 
Kelts, who were conquered and driven into Wales by 
the Romans. The descendants of the Kelts still occupy 
Bretagne in France, Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 

The Scythian or Gothic tribes, descended from 
Magog*, were the second source of European popu- 
lation. Lake their predecessors the Kelts, these tribes 
came out of Asia into Europe, over the Kimmerian 
Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azopb, 
but at a later period, perhaps about B.C.. 680. Before 
the Gothic tribes came into Europe, part of them were 
settled in Armenia, the richest part of which was called 
Sakasina; and "they must have come into Armenia from 
the northern regions of Persia -f^ This will account 
for the Persian words which occur in the Gothic tongues, 
but particularly in Saxon. About B.C. 450, in the 
time of Herodotus, the Gothic tribes were on the Da- 
nube, and extended towards the south. Fifty years be- 
fore the Christian sera, in Caesar's time, they were called 
Germans, and had established themselves so far to the 
westward as to have obliged the Kelts to withdraw from 
the eastern banks of the Rhine. In later ages they be- 
came known by the name of Getae or Goths. 

The third and most recent stream of population which 
flowed into Europe, conveyed the Sclavonian or Sar- 



* Parson's Remains qfjaphet, ch. iii. p. 68. 

t See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 99, fourth 
edition, 8vo. 
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matian nations : they are mentioned by Herodotus as 
being on the borders of Europe in his time ; they 
therefore probably entered Europe about B.C. 300. 
These coming last, occupied the most eastern parts, as 
Russia, Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, and 
their vicinity. From these Sclavonic tribes a thifd genus 
of European languages arose, as the Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Livonian, Lusatian, Moravian, Dalmatian, &c. 

As the tribes of Keltic origin, the first source of 
European population, are clearly distinguished from the 
Gothic, and as the Sclavonic or Sarmatian tribes, the 
third wave of population, have never extended so far 
west as England, nor made any settlement among us, 
no further notice will be taken of them or of their lan- 
guage. We are most, concerned with the Gothic, or 
second stream of European population, and the" lan- 
guages which have flowed from the original tongue of 
these tribes. The following tabular, arrangement of the 
Gothic languages differs in some particulars from the 
table in " 77ie Elements of the Anglo- Saxon Grammar;* 
but, as it is established upon legitimate principles, the au- 
thor has no more hesitation in adopting it, than he has in 
specifying the source from which his information is de- 
rived. He is indebted to a letter of the indefatigable and 
learned Professor Rask of Copenhagen for the division of 
the Gothic languages into the Scandinavian and Germanic 
branches*. Before he was favoured with this commu- 
nication, he had not observed this important distinction 



* Den store Gotiske Folkestamme og Sprogklasse delersig nemlig 
font i to store Grene den Skaiidinaviske og Germaniske, &c. See 
Preface to Angelsaksisk Sprogluere, p. 32 j and for the evidence in 
support of the distinction . between the Gothic and Scandinavian 
branches, see Preface, p. 7, &c. 
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m thete languages, nor noticed what Mr. Rask had pre- 
viously stated in the Preface to his valuable Angelsak- 
sisk Sprogl^re, that the Germanic are distinguished 
from the Scandinavian languages by not combining the 
article with the noun, and by having no passive form of 
verbs. The genealogy of the Gothic languages will be 
clearly seen from the following table : 

SCYTHIAN, GOTHIC, 

Or the Language introduced into Europe by the second stream of population or by 

the Gothic Tribes. 

I J t 

Scandinavian branch. Germanic, or Teutonic branch, 

I ' \ very extensive in two subdivisions. 

Ancient Scandinavian, j — I ■ ■ | 

Norrama, old Danish The high cumUct. The low dialect* 

or Icelandic, was ■ - I - ^ ■■ * ■ | 

spoken in Norway, Metto-gothic, Alemanic, Francic; Frisic, Old Sax. Anglo-Sax. 

Sweden, Denmark, being all six distinct languages of Ancient Germany. 

Iceland, Greenland, * ■ ■ ■ ' < ■ - ■ ■■■ > C f -J > ■ 'j 1 — ■ 

Ferro Ides, Shetland High Dutch, Low German, English, and 

Isles, Orkney Isles, or German, Dutch. Lowland 

&c and some oral Scotch, 

CI ■ ■ . a i dialects. 

odern Icelandic, Ferro^difdect, 
scarcely distin- Swedish, 

gmshaUefrom Danish, &c. 

the ancient. 



It appears by this table, that the Saxons who occupied 
the north-west part of Germany sprung from the 
Scythian or Gothic stock. We may here observe, the terms 
Kimmerian and Scythian are not to be considered merely 
as local, but as generic appellations, each of their tribes 
having a peculiar distinctive denomination. Thus we 
have seen that one tribe of the Kimmerians, extending 
over part of Gaul and Britain, were called Kelts ; and now 
we may remark that a Scythian or Gothic tribe were 
called Saxons. The Sakai, or Sacae, were an ancient 
Scythian nation; and Sakai-suna {the sons of the Sakai) % 
contracted into Sak-sun, seems a reasonable etymology 
of the word Saxon. Seme of these people, indeed, were 
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actually called by Pliny* Sacassani, which is hut the 
term Sakai-suoa &pelt by a person unacquainted with its 
meaning. 

. The Saxons were as far to the westward as the Elbe 
in the days of Ptolemy ; and therefore, in all likelihood, 
as ancient visitors of Europe as any other Gothic tribe. 
Their situation, between die Elbe and the Eyder in the 
south pf Denjnark, seems to indicate that they moved 
among the foremost coluirtns of the vast Gothic emigra- 
tion^. The Saxons, when first settled on the Elbe, were 
an inconsiderable people, but in succeeding ages they 
increased in power and renown. About A.D. 240, 
the 69x0ns united with the Francs {the free people) to 
oppose the progress of the Romans towards the north. 
By this league and other means the Saxon influence 
was increased, till they possessed the vast tract of country 
embraced by the Elbe, the Sala, and the Rhine, in ad- 
dition to their ancient territory from the Elbe to the 
Eyder. In this tmpt of country were several confederate 
nations, leagued together for mutual defence. Although 
the Sqxon name became, on the Continent, the appel- 
lation of this confederacy of nations, yet at first it only 
denoted a single state. We shall only mention two of 
these confederate nations, the Jutes and Angles, be- 
cause they are most connected with the history of Britain. 
The Jutes inhabited South Jutland, and the Angles the 
district of Anglen, both in the present duchy of Sleswick. 
Hengist and Horsa, who first came into Britain about 
A.D. 449, were Jutes, but the subsequent settlers in 
this Island were chiefly from the Angles ; hence, when 



* Book v. ch. 1 J . 

t Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 105, 
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the eight Saxon kingdoms were settled in Britain in 
A.D. 586, it formed the Angk>?Saxon Octarchy, gene- 
rally, but most improperly, called the Saxon Heptarchy. 
They were called Anglo-Saxons, to point out their origin; 
Anglo-Saxon denoting that the people so called were 
the Angles, a nation coming from the Saxon confede- 
racy. In subsequent times, when the Angles had been 
alienated from the Saxon confederacy by settling in 
Britain, they denominated that part of this kingdom 
which they inhabited 6njla-lanb (the land of iiie 
Angles), Angle's land, which was afterward contracted 
into England. 

From the entrance of the Saxons into Britain in A.D. 
449, they opposed the Kelts, Kimmerians, Kymri or 
Britons, till, on the full establishment of the Saxon Oc- 
tarchy in A.D. 586, the Britons were driven into Wales. 
The Anglo-Saxons retained the government of this 
Island till 1016, when Canute, a Dane, became king of 
England. Canute and bis two sons, Harold and Hardi- 
canute, reigned 26 years. The Saxon line was restored 
in 1042, and continued till 1066, when Harold the Se- 
cond was slain by William duke of Normandy, com- 
monly called William the Conqueror. Thus the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty terminated, after it had existed in England 
about 600 years. The Saxon power ceased when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ascended the throne, but not the 
language ; for, though it was mixed with Danish and 
Norman, the vulgar Saxon, after rejecting or changing 
most of the declensions, continued to be spoken by the 
old inhabitants till the time of Henry the Third, A.D. 
1258. What was written after this period has gene- 
rally so great a resemblance to our present language, 
that it may evidently he called English. 
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After giving this brief history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and showing the origin of their lapguage, it will only be 
necessary to point out what has now been done to fad** 
litate the learning of Saxon. This little work, as the 
title expresses, is chiefly a selection of what is most va- 
luable and practical in the author's " Elements of the 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar? with such corrections and ad- 
ditions as a careful examination of the subject has 
enabled him to make. The chapter on the Dialects has 
been differently arranged, and that on the Formation of 
fiords is only to be found in this Compendium. 

The author has now the pleasure of returning his most 
grateful thanks to . those literary friends who have fa- 
voured him with their assistance. 

For much friendly advice and assistance the author's 
first acknowledgements are due to the Rev. Charles 
O'Conor, D.D. who most happily unites the greatest 
urbanity and kindness of disposition with the most 
useful talents and extensive erudition : while the former 
are justly appreciated by his friends, the latter will be 
acknowledged by all, when they recollect that he is the 
learned writer of Rerum Hibernicarum Script. Vet. and 
author of Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis 9 with other im- 
portant works, published chiefly from the invaluable 
Manuscripts which now enrich the magnificent library of 
His Grace the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. 

An enlarged list of irregular verbs, and many useful 
observations, have been communicated by J. S. Cardale, 
Esq., from whom we are expecting an improved edition 
of King Alfred's Boethius in Anglo-Saxon, accompanied 
with a literal English version. 

It would be ingratitude in the author not to mention 
his obligations to Thomas Waterhouse Kaye, Esq. 
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.Barrister at Law of the Middle Temple, and to Richard 
Taylor, Esq. F.L.S.: to the former, who is preparing a 
most useful edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, with an 
English translation, for some critical remarks on the 
•origin of Saxon ; and to the kindness of the latter, for 
many judicious remarks, and for carrying the work 
through the prtss with so much care. 

Even in this Compendium, the author is indebted to 
the MSS. of the late Rev. J. Webb for some few ob- 
servations in orthography. 

The author has now only to observe, that he has used 
his best endeavours to lay before the public a brief, but 
comprehensive Saxon Grammar. Whether he has suc- 
ceeded must be left to the judgement of others who are 
best able to determine and less concerned in the issue. 
He however, as he has stated in another place, having 
no favourite hypothesis to support, invites liberal criti- 
cism, being assured that, by the collision of opposite 
opinions, new light, if not truth, is often elicited j and 
should this be the case, he will have cause to rejoice, 
whether it be produced by himself or by a more suc- 
cessful inquirer. 

October llth, 1825. 
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ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE, 



vfRAMMAR is the art of rightly expressing our thoughts 
by words. ... 

Grammar is commonly divided into four parts ;« namely, 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 



1. Orthography describes the nature and power of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

2. The Anglo-Saxon alphabet contains twenty-three 
letters : Q not being originally a Saxon letter. 

3. The letters in Saxon may be pronounced as the 
present English : but those Who t^h<o acquire a more 
correct pronunciation, will fied the necessary information 
in the following Saxon Alphabet. .-->,- , - 

B 
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ALPHABETS. 



AKG 


XO-SJ! 


lxon; 


MCESO-GOTHIC. 


RUNIC 




Form. 


Sotmi 


• 


Form. 


Sound. 


Name. Form. 


Sound. 


Sa 


a i 


u in bar. 


A 


a 


Aar 4 


a 


Bb 


A 




B 


b 


Biarkan B 


b 


Ec 


Mi 


MinaMce, 


r 


~ and ass Define 
5 another*. 


Knesol 1 


c 


Dt> 


d 




a 


d 


Duss p or i 


d 


6e 


e u 


infefot 


6 


e 


Stungen Jis 1 


€ 


J F 


/ 




1: 


f 


Fie F 


/ 


5* 

fch 


!"*"• 


Jf £> O *•/ (.aryinyouf. 

h A 


Stungen KaunF 
Hagl % 


1 


I 1 


• 

I 




I'orl 


• 
I 


Jis I 


• 
t 


Kk 


k 




K 


k 


Kaun Y 


k 


L 1 


I 




A 


I 


Lagur £ 


I 


CDm 


m 




M 


m 


Madur Y 


m 


Nn 


n 




N 


n 


Naud fw 


n 


Oo 







S 





Oys A 


a 


Pp 


P 




n 


P 


Stungen BirkB 


P 








© 


km*£BSE* 


Kaun YorYlL 


9 


R n 


r 




K 


r 


Ridhr Ror/K 


r 


«r 


s 




s 


s 


Sol K 


s 


Tt 


t 




T 


t 


Tyr "t or4 


t 


Dp$J>/A 




* 


th 


V 




Uu 


u™ 


5 VbfflBTQS 

vowel. 


n 


u 


Ur n 


u 


Fp 


w 




u 


£7/; and in middle 
of words some- 


Stungen Fie Ftfertcr 


X x 


X 






times c. 


*M N 


X 


YJ 


y 




V 


m/j in the beginning, 
w a^i*ip the mid- 
dle of a word. 


Stungen Ur & 


y 








X 


Cil as in elyle. 


Stungen Duss t 


th 


Zz 


% 




z 


% 


> 





4. The diphthongs XE, ae and oe are generally written 
/6 ce and oe. 

For anb the Saxons used these abbreviations, *} and 
J; for Jmt and \&t they wrote f ; and for o$$e «#% 
and the termination hce fy, they wrote i ; as t for «#$* 
or j and pSi for police #Vn^. 
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When an m was omitted, they made a short stroke 
onsr the preceding letter ; as Jra for \>zm. 



CHAPTER IL 

The Division and Change of Letters. 

5. The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels 
and consonants. 

6. Those letters are called vowels which can be dis- 
tinctly uttered by themselves : they are a, e, 1, o, u, y, 
and p, 

7. The remaining letters are called consonants, be* 
cause they cannot be distinctly uttered but in union 
with a vowel* The consonants are subdivided into 
mutes, which are perfectly unutterable when alone ; and 
semivowels, which have an imperfect sound of them- 
selves. 

The mute consonants are b, p, t, b, k, and the hard c 
and •£• The semivowels are r, J, m, n, p, jr, p, x, z, J?, 
and the soft c and 3. Of these semivowels, 1, m, n 
and p are distinguished by the name of liquids, because 
they readily unite with the mute consonants, and flow 
into their sounds. 

8. When two vowels are so placed as to be pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice, they make a 
diphthong : their distribution into proper and improper 
is of modern date ; each of the diphthongal letters being 
originally sounded in pronouncing the words which con- 
tained them. If three vowels come together, they form 
a triphthong, 

9. In studying the Anglo-Saxon tongue, it is of great 
consequence to remark, that the inevitable changes in- 
troduced by the lapse of time, the variety of Anglo-Saxon 
writers, and their little acquaintance with each other, 
have occasioned many irregularities in the language. . 

10. The principal irregularity consists in this : The 
Anglo-Saxon writers often confounded some letters, ap4 

b2 
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used them indifferently for each other. This is the 
case to some extent with the vowels ; and even the con- 
sonants are often treated in the same manner. 

This observation will be fully exemplified in the fol- 
lowing remarks on the transposition and substitution of 
the different letters. 

Remarks on the Change of the Consonants required for 

derivation and declension. 

11. B, F, or U, are often interchanged ; as bebeji, 
bepop, a beaver. Ipij, iuej ivy. Obep, opep, ouep, 
over. * 

12. E often interchanges with Er, K and Q; as 
Jwncep, J?onjep thoughts. Ey$, ky$, kindred. Epen, 
quen, a queen, wife. 

13. D and T are often used indiscriminately for each 
other, and D is changed into b especially in verbs ; as 
f eoftan to boil or seeth ; poben boiled. 

14. Er is often changed into h and p ;. as toahum for 
bajum with days. Er is often added to words that end 
with i, as hij for hi they ; and omitted in those words 
which end in 13 ; as bju for bpij or fcpyj, dry. 

15. J) is sometimes changed into 3 ; as J>aj for ]>ah 
he grew or throve, from J?ean to grow. 

16. At the end of monosyllables, L and N are often 
written double or single without any distinction ; but 
this reduplication ceases when words are lengthened, 
and a consonant follows ; as pell or pel well ; ealle or 
al all (omnis), ealne all (omnem). 

17. The Saxon p and p, both in manuscripts and coins, 
are easily mistaken for each other; and sometimes, even 
in printed books, great care is necessary to distinguish 
these letters. 

1 8. 8 and Z are merely variations of the same origi- ' 
nal letter. The Z is only the 8 hard. ' i 

19. X is sometimes supplied by cj* ; as neopcpen for 
neopxen quiet: 
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Remarks on the Vowels and Diphthongs. 

20. If the consonants — those natural sinews of words 
and language — suffer such changes, it may safely be pre- 
sumed that those flexible and yielding symbols, the 
vowels, would be exposed to still greater confusion. 

2 1 . The vowel 7£ and its diphthongs thus interchange : 
X and /6 : as ac, aec an oak ; acep, aecep afield; 

habban to have, ic haebbe-7 have; ptan a stone, 
ptaenen stony ; lap doctrine, laepan to teach ; an one, 
aenig any o?ie. 

/6 and GA : as ae, ea water; aec, eac eternal. 

J& and CE : as aeghpep, oeghpep every where. 

JB and Y : as aelc, ylc each one. 

22. 6 is often added to the end of Anglo-Saxon words 
where it does not naturally belong, and it is as often re- 
jected where it does. 

Go is changed into y and e, arid ea into e, but more 
usually into y. Seolp, pelp, p^lp self; p^llan, pellan to 
give, sell; ea$e, efte easily ; and ceaptep, ceptep a 
castle. 

Neah near, nehpt nearest ; ealb old, pe ylbpa the 
elder. 

23. I is interchanged with e and y; as lglanb, 
ejlanb, yjlanb an island; epel, ypel, evil; ipj?hnj, 
eajijrtinj, ypjling a farmer. 

24. O is changed into u, e anc^y, and eo into y ; but 
sometimes into a, especially before n in a short or termi- 
nating syllable; as bom judgment, beman to judge; 
ppopep comfort, ppeppian to comfort; pot a foot, 
pet feet ; boc a ooolc, bee books; ptopm a storm, 
ptypman to storm ; jolb gold, gylben golden. 

25 . U is sometimes converted into y ; pepub clothing, 
pepyban to clothe. 
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PART II. 
ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 



1 . Etymology treats of the formation and modifica- 
tion of the different sorts of words ; or, as they are com- 
monly called, Parts of Speech. 

Words, composed of the letters of the alphabet, are 
articulate sounds used as signs of our ideas. 

2. All words were originally what are now termed 
monosyllables ; and consisted either, 

. ■ 1st, of a single vowel, as— a, always, ever: 
2ndly, of a diphthong* as — ae, a law : or 
3rdly, of a vowel or diphthong, and one, two, or more 
consonants united; as — ac an oak; aelc all, each. Many 
words ending in a semivowel are most probably of this 
kind: as — abl a disease, fxyvmjrfiit, byj-mp reproach, 
apl an apple : so that all words were at first pronounced 
with one single impulse of the voice, or with that 
slight modification of it occasioned by the terminating 
semivowel, and which is but the recoil from that im- 
pulse. For the sake'of greater expedition in commu- 
nicating the thoughts, and in the inattentive rapidity of 
pronunciation, two, three, or more words, expressing 
a complete thought, or a convenient part of one thought, 
were often uttered so closely together, as at length, 
through the force of habit, to be considered as but one 
word :— -consequently, those words which We call disyl- 
lables, trisyllables, and polysyllables, are no other than 
two, three, or more entire words, or fragments of words, 
thus condensed into one. 

All words, therefore, of more than one syllable are 
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compounded of other words, which had a separate exist- 
ence, either in the same language or in some kindred 
tongue. 

3. Words may be divided into the following classes : 
namely, Substantive or Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, 
Article or Definitive, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Under these classes all the words of the Saxon Ian* 
guage may be arranged : though not perhaps, in every 
case, with scientific precision. 

CHAPTER H. 

The Noun. 

4* A Noun is the name of any thing we ean see, 
touchy or conceive to exist. 
Nouns are of two sorts, Proper and Common. 

A. 

Proper Nouns or Names. 

5. Proper nouns are names only appropriated to indi- 
viduals ; as, Ccjbept (the bright eye), /6J>elpe& {noble 
in council), &c» 

tJommon Nouns. 

6. Common nouns or names are those words which 
denote the names of things containing many sorts or in- 
dividuals. 

7. We know man is a Common name, because it is 
common to all the species ; and that /6]>eljie& is a Pro- 
per noun or name, because it is appropriated to an indi- 

* viduai :— every individual man is called Man, but every 
man is not called /6)>eljieb. 

The Properties of Nouns. 

The properties of Nouns are Nwhber, Case, Gender, 
and Declension. 
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Of Number. 

8. When one object only was expressed, the noun 
remained in its original single state, which is called 
the Singular Number : when two or more objects are 
referred to, the noun commonly undergoes a slight al- 
teration to indicate it, and becomes the Plural Number : 
as 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

8mrS a smith SmrSaj- smiths 

Dun a mountain Duna mountains 

Piln a girl J?ilna girls 

Steojipa a star ...... Steojipan stars 

6a water 6an waters 

6aj an eye ., . Gajan eves 

Fjieo a freeman . Fpeoj- freemen 

Pinteji winter ....... pintpe or pintpa winters. 

Nouns in Saxon form their plurals according to the 
inflection of the declension to which they belong ; but 
some nouns are written the same. in both numbers: as, 
beajm and cite a child or children; pip wife ox wives, 
&c. This happens most frequently in nouns designating 
things without life ; as, popb word or wards. 

The following change their final consonants in the 
plural. 

' SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Fife a fish Fixajr fishes 

Diyca dish Dixajr dishes 

Tujt a tusk Tuxaj- tusks. 

Some names of nations are found in the plural with- 
out the singular: as Dene the Danes; Komane the 
Romans ; Gnjle the Angles, &c. . They are declined 
like the plural of the third declension. 
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These change the vowel in forming the plural : 



SING. PLUR. 

Boc a book . • Bee books 
For afoot . . Vet feet 
COan a man . . (Den men 
Lup a louse . . Lyp lice 
CDujr a mouse . . CDyjr mice 

These form their plural thus : 



SING. PLUR. 

Eu a cow Ey cows 

To«al f Te«&To)>aj- 
fooM / ' # 1 teeth 
ISoj- a gwctf* . . lie j- geese. 



SING. PLUR. 

Eealp a calf Eealppu calves 

/B^ an egg /e^pu eggs 

Beo a bee Beon bees. 

Of the Cases. 

9. A case is a change in the termination of a noun, 
adjective, and pronoun, to express their relation to the 
words with which they are connected in the sentence. 

In Anglo-Saxon there are four cases: the Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative or Ablative, and Accusative. 

1 0. The Nominative, or naming case, is that which 
primarily designates the name of any thing ; as r mi$ a 
smith. 

IK When one thing is represented as being the 
source, origin, author, or cause of another, its name has 
a termination added to it, called the Genitive Case ; as 
Dypep mannep punu this maris son; I/obeplupe Gods 
love, or the love of God, Here God is evidently the 
source, origin, &c. of love. 

12. "The object to which an action tends, and from a 
regard to which it commences (the relation to which is, 
in our language, denoted by the preposition to or for), is 
said to be in the Dative Case : but as the end of an action 
is intimately connected with the instrument by which it 
is effected, the termination expressive of the former is 
used also to express the latter, and consequently" in 
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Anglo-Saxon " the Ablative differs not from the Dative ; 
but one and the same termination serves for both*:" 
as Dijmm pmrSe (iElf. Gr.) To this workman; Fpam 

{>ijnm pnitie JFVom Mw workman or jim'M j Fpam Jn pu m 
apeope lcgeh^pbe pipbom (iElf. Gr ) I heard wisdom 
from this master; Dipum cilbura ic Jenige (iElf. Gr.) 
/ assist these children. 

13. A word on which an action terminates, or a word 
that is the object of an action or relation, is said to be 
in the Accusative Case : as Dipne mann ic lupije This 
man I love, or / love this man ; Ic unbeppenj peoh 
/ received money. 

Of Gender. 

14. (render is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
sex. In this respect nouns are either males, or females, 
or neither : and thus are of the masculine, feminine, or 
neuter gender. 

In Anglo-Saxon, as in Latin and other inflected lan- 
guages, there are two ways of discovering the gender of 
nouns : — 1st, by the Signification, and 2dly, by the Ter- 
mination* 

1st, By the Signification. 

15. The gender of things with life is known by the 
signification. 

16. The masculine gender, which denotes animals of 
the male kind, is commonly expressed by adding to a 
noun the syllable -ep or -epe, which is perhaps a con- 
traction of the word peji or pepe, a man ; but all the 
names of males, whatever be the termination, are mas- 
culine. 

17. The feminine gender, denoting animals of the 
female kind, is expressed by adding to nouns the syllable 



* See Jones's Greek Grammar, part iii. 
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-ejtjte, -iftjie,or 5jtpe, which b either a complete word 
or the fragment 01 a word, once probably signifying 
woman : as Laepe instruction, Laepyjtpe an instruc- 
tion-woman, an instructress. 

Neotch Nouns. Masoulins. Fcmininc. 

8aiiT a t o*i<r I 8aD jepe a song-man, C Sanpjtjie a song-wo- 

6 ^ ( « ***£«* I mew, a songstress. 

8«b seed ? Saebqie a seed-man, f 8*byjtpe a /emafe 

\ a sower \ sower. 

Whatever the final syllable may be, all nouns denoting 
females are feminine. 

2dly, By the Termination. 

18. The neuter gender signifies objects which are 
neither males nor females : as Loc a lock of a door. 

In languages varying the termination, like the Anglo- 
Saxon, the masculine and feminine genders are often 
assigned to things without life. The only way of ascer- 
taining the gender of such nouns is by the termination 
of the nominative or some other case. — Though we can- 
not give unerring rules to ascertain the gender of Saxon 
nouns, from the final syllable, the following observations 
may serve as general directions. 

In primitive nouns, those which end in a are mascu- 
line : as ye nama the name ; ye maja the maw or sto- 
mach; j-e boja the bow, &c. 

Nouns ending in e are feminine or neuter : as jreo 
eopBe the earth ; J>at eape the ear ; j-eo heopte the 
heart, &c. 

Those which make the genitive singular to end in a, are 
often masculine ; but those words that have the same 
case in e are feminine. 

All nouns which make -ajr in the plural are masculine. 

Nouns indeclinable in the plural are generally of the 
neuter gender. 
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The following Nouns are 

Masculine. 
Nouns ending in 

-m are masculine : as ye pleom the flight. 

-elj- are also often masculine : as ye jrticceljr the 

sting. 
-j-cype or y cipe are the same : as j-e ealbojij-c^pe 
the lordship ; ppeoribycipe friendship. 

Feminine. 
Nouns ending in 

-uft or t> are feminine : as reo jeojuft the youth ; 
yeo ytpen^S the strength; yeo tpeopft the truth. 
-b -t are also feminine : as jecynb nature; miht 
might. 
Nouns ending in 

-nej- or -nejje, -nyj, -nip, -yjj, -iff, or -yrf e » 
-ijye, &c. are feminine ; as mil&heojitney mild- 
heartedness ; yeo jehcnej* the likeness. 

-en are feminine : as reo pegen the saying or ex- 
pression ; yeo byppen the burthen. 

-u -o are feminine : as haetu heat ; jreo laju the 
law; j-eo maenijeo the multitude; lenjeo 
length. 

Neuter. 

Nouns ending in 

-epn are neuter : as }>aet bomepn the court of 

justice. 
-eb are also neuter : as j>aet pepeb the multitude. 
-1 are neuter : as J?aet y etl the seat. 

Seo pinna or pinne the sun, is said to be feminine, 
and ye mona the moon, masculine. 
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DECLENSION. 

19. Declension is the regular arrangement of nouns, 
according to their terminations. 

In Anglo-Saxon there are three Declensions, distin- 
guished by the ending of the Genitive case singular. 

20. The Dative case Singular is either like the Geni- 
tive, or formed from it, by only rejecting the p The Ac- 
cusative Singular is always like the Nominative, except 
when the Genitive ends in -an, then the Accusative case 
also ends in -an. 

AH the declensions have the Genitive plural termi- 
nating in -a ; the Dative in -um or -on ; and the Accu- 
sative like the Nominative. 

t 

The First Declension. 

21. The First Declension, which includes a very con- 
siderable part of Saxon nouns, is known, by making the 
Genitive case singular to end in -ej% 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. SmriS a smith 8mi$-ap b smiths 

G . 8mri5-ejr a of a smith 8mr$-a of smiths 

D. 8mriS-e % to,for,with,&fc. 8mri5-um to,fof,with, 8fc. 

A. 8mri5 a smith SmrS-ajr smiths. 

* a j- in Dano- Saxon. Dan.-Sax. /aMer, is seldom de- 

b er in Dano- and Normanno- clined in the Singular, but in the 

Saxon. Plural it is regular. 
Nom. Faeben, Gen. Faeboper, 

# 

Neuter nouns make the Accusative case like the No- 
minative of the same Number ; but, in the Nominative 
and Accusative Plural, they sometimes end in -a, -e, -o, 
-u and -ae, and sometimes these cases are without any 
inflection, like the Nominative Singular: as, Singular 
and Rural, Nom. and Ace. popb a word, Anbjit un- 
derstanding, Feo money. Neuter nouns make the Da- 
tive Singular to end in -a as well as -e. 
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Nouns ending in -o or *eoh preserve the o through all 
the cases, except the Genitive and Dative Plural : as, 
Fjieo, -eoh a freeman, and Feo money, wealth, &c. 

The Second Declension. 

22. The Second Declension has the Genitive case 
Singular ending in -an. 



SINGULAR. 

N. piteg-a a prophet 
G. pitej-an of a prophet 
D. J^itej-an to, by, tyc* 
A. J?itej-an a prophet. 



plural, 

N. piteg-an prophets 
G. J?itej-ena of prophets 
D. piteg-um to, by, fyc. 
A. pitej-an prophets. 



Proper names ending in ~a are of this declension ; as, 
(Dajiia, Httila, &c. 

The Third Declension. 

23. The Third Declension is known by the Genitive 
case Singular ending in -e or -a, or perhaps apy vowel. 



PLURAL. 

N. > l?iln-a b maidens 
G. J?iln-a of maidens 
D. piln-um to, by, 8fc. 
A. piln-a* maidens. 

4 

b Also piln-e, -o, and -u. 



SINGULAR. 

N. piln a maiden 

G. piln-e of a maiden 

D. piln-e to, by, 8fc. 

A. prin* a maiden. 

* Feminine nouns of this de- 
clension are said to make the Ace. 
end in -e. 

Nouns ending in -anj, -anje, -ens, " in & " on & m W$p* 
-irj% -ejrj% *ejje, -5Tj"e, -nej*e, -nef j-e, and -nyj-fe, arc 
all feminine, and of this Declension. 

So Spu jtop, and f peojrtop, a sister, make in the plural 
number 8pujrtji-a, j-pcojrtji-a, jeppeojtp-a, sisters. 

Sometimes there is a variation only in the cases of the 
Singular number ; as, Sumi a son, which makes the 
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Nom. and Ace. in -u or -a. The cases in the Plural are 
regular, and declined like pilna maidens. 

Erepc^ shoes, and CDofcoji or CDobeji mother, are 
mostly indeclinable. 

The words pe sea, ae law, and ea water, a stream, 
are not declined in the Singular ; but we find, especially 
in the Gen. of compounds, pep and eap 

Eu a cow makes in the Gen. Plur. cuna of cows. 
Gen. xxxii. 15. 

24. Nouns which end in a single consonant, after a 
short vowel, often double the final letter in the Gfenitive 
case, and every other derived from it ; as, Sin sin, Gen. 
Sinne of sin; Sib peace, Gen. 8ibbe of peace. The 
same observation may be made of words ending in -nep, 
-nip -nyj-, &c. ; as, Dji ftiey the Trinity, Djif nej" pe of 
the Trinity. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Adjective. 

25. An Adjective is a word adjected or added to a noun, 
to express its quality, sort, or property : as Hob alb a 
good child; fiy man a wise man. Here child and man 
$re nouns or names ; and the quality, sort, or property 
of the child and man are denoted by the Adjectives 30b 
good, and pip wise. 

Adjectives expressing the qualities of things, and not 
the things themselves, cannot, in strict propriety, have 
gender. They, however, are called masculine, feminine, 
or neuter as they have terminations most common in 
masculine, feminine, or neuter Nouns. 

The Declension of Anglo-saxqn Adjectives. 

26. Anglo-Saxon Adjectives have variable termina- 
tions that they may correspond with their nouns. All 
Adjectives are declined after the following example : 
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SINGULAR. 

Masc. &• Neut. Fern. 

N. Erob good bonus, -um Erob-e good bona 

G. ISob-ep boni Hob-pe borne 

D. Erob-um a bono Erob-pe bonis 

A. Iiob-ne b bonum Erob-e bonam. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. Erob-e c good boni, bonce, bona 

G. Erob-pa bonorum, -arum, -orum 

D. Erob-um boms 

A. Hob-e bonew, -as, -a. 

• zob-oa c The Nom. Plur. in poetry, 

b In the Neut. the Ace. Sing, also ends in -a, -o, and -a. 
is generally gob, like the Nom. 

THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

27. There are only two degrees of Comparison ; the 
Comparative and Superlative. An Adjective, in its po- 
sitive or natural state, does not indicate a comparison, 
but merely denotes the quality, &c. of a noun : as pij* 
man a wise man. 

Nouns may possess the same qualities in different de- 
grees ; and when the quality of one thing is compared 
with the same quality in another, the adjective, which 
expresses that quality, is said to be in the Comparative 
degree. Here are two men both possessing the quality 
of wisdom ; but, when compared, one has more than 
the other — one is wise but the other is wiser, which is 
the Comparative degree. 

When the quality of one thing is compared with the 
same quality in three or more things, the adjective de- 
noting the quality of the third thing is said to be in the 
Superlative degree. Here are three men who are all 
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wise. The second has more wisdom than the first, and 
therefore he is the wiser of the two ; but the third has 
more wisdom than the other two, he is therefore* the 
tvisest, which is the Superlative degree. 

28. The* Comparative degree is formed by adding to 
the Positive any of these terminations : -ep, -epe, -ap, 
-aepe, -lp, -op, -up, or -yp ; and the Superlative, by 
adding -apt, -apte, -sept, -ept, -lpt, -opt, -upt, or -ypt ; 
as Positive jxihtfiye righteof/s ; Comparative pihtpipepe, 
more righteous; Superlative pihtpipapt, -ept, -ypt, 
most righteous. 

29. Adjectives, in all cases and degrees of compari- 
son, besides the common termination, sometimes admit 
of an emphatic -a, which increases the force of the ex- 
pression : as, pe ylc the same, fe ylca the very same. 
The last vowel is often changed into -a, which has still 
the same emphatic effect : as Iiobcunb or jobcunbe 
divine or holy, gobcunba very divine or holy ; gelupob 
beloved, xelupoba well beloved. We have also pihtpipa 
remarkably righteous, pihtpipepa more remarkably 
righteous, pihtpipepta most remarkably righteous. 

The emphatic -a is most frequently added to adjectives 
used demonstratively, or in addressing a person, as in • 
the Greek and Roman vocative cases. Oppalb pe Epip- 
tenepta cyninj Nopj>an-hymbpa-pice, Oswald the 
most Christian king of Northumbrian La joba man 
(Bone vir) O good man. La joba lapeop ( Aibccvxccht 
wyude, Magister bone) Good master. Matt. xix. 16. 

All words terminating with the emphatic -a are de- 
clined like the second declension, excepting that the.ge- 
nitive plural ends in -pa. 

30. Some adjectives change a vowel ; and others 
have greater irregularities in their comparison. The 
chief of them will be found in the following table. Some 
words are employed as adjectives only in their compara- 
tive and superlative degrees, being in their positive state 
employed as a different part of speech :— such words are 
here inclosed in brackets. 
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Table of Irregular Comparison, 



POSITIVE. 

(Mp) ere, before 
GalboW 
6x8 easy 
(FeopJ/ar 
Deonj young 
Hot good 
lDeah high 
Lang long 
Lytel K«Ze 
ODycel (mycle) much 
Neah n^ 
Sceopt *for* 
Stpang strong 
Yjrel evil or 6ad 



COMPARATIVE, 

aeppe (aepep) fee/ore 
ylbpe ©iier 

eaVepe, e$pe (eft) easier 
jyppe {fyf) further 
ZY n Z? e younger 
betepe (bet) better 
hyppe higher 
lengpe (lenj) fonder 
laerre (laejp) ie*« 
majte (ma) more 
neape (neap) nearer 
rcyptpe shorter 
jtpenjpe stronger 

pypr e (pyrr) «>** 



SUPERLATIVE. 

sepeyt, ~ojt, first. 
ylbeyt oidert. 
eaftort easiest. 
f yppejt Jurthest. 
jyn jert youngest. 
betejt fcert. 
hyhjt highest. 
lengert longest. 
lsert ^c»<. 
insert most. 
nyhrt nearest, 
jcyjttert shortest. 
rtpengert strongest 
pyppert toortf. 



The following mostly form the superlative by mejrt, 

^rom maejt most. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative 

(^Spteji) after aejtpe q/ter aeptepmert aftermost. 

(FojfiS)forth yuftyjiefurther pypmert furthermost. 

Innepeapb(inn)iftt0ara* inuepe more inward lunemejc innermost. 

Laet (late) late 
(Dibb 



tetpe (latop) later {^^ ejt } ^test. 



CDibbepeapbJ niMWte 
Nitfepeapb netAer 
Nop^epeapb (oojitf) 

northward 
(61%) fatety 



imbmert middlemost. 

nMepe (nittpop) lower mftemert nethermost. 

(nop¥op) more north* nopfcmert(Oros.p.21.) 
ward most northward. 

rftpe (pfcop) later jftemejt last. 
Uppeapb (up) upward ujepe (ujop) tipper yjemejt upmost. 
Utepeapb (at) outward utpe (utop) outer ytemert outermost. 



CHAPTER IV, 

Pronouns. 

31. A Pronoun, according to the derivation of the 
word (pro for, nomen a noun), is a word used instead 
of a noun : as, " John is good, because he gets his Jes- 
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son, and remembers what is told him." Here he, his, and 
him are pronouns, being put instead of the noun John. 

32. They may be divided into Personal, Adjective, 
Definitive, and Relative pronouns. The Personal and 
Relative pronouns are only to be considered as invaria- 
bly used in a strictly pronominal sense ; Adjective pro- 
nouns, according to the present imperfect division of 
language, are Adjectives or Pronouns, according to their 
use and position. 



Personal Pronouns. 

33. Personal pronouns are such as are applied to per- 
sons, or to what is personified. There are five Personal 
pronouns in most languages, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish I, thou, he, she, it, and their plurals we, ye or you, 
they. 

Personal pronouns admit of Person and Gender** 
well as Number. 

34, In each Number there are three persons, who 
may be the object of any discourse* the first person, who 
speaks; the second, who is spoken to ; and the third, who 
is spoken of; thus : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1st Person. Ic / 
2nd Person. Du thou 
3rd Person. t>e, heo, hit, 

he, she, it. 



1st Person, ye we 

2nd Person. Ere ye ox you 

3rd Person. 13 1 they. 



To distinguish the gender of the person, for which the 
pronoun stands, a variation is only necessary in the third 
person singular, because the third person, or person 
spoken of % being absent, the gender could not be known, 
but by fen alteration in the pronoun. A change is un- 
necessary with respect to the first and second persons ; 
for as the individuals whom these pronouns represent, 

c2 
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are spoken to, they must be present, and their sex, there* 
fore, at once evident. 

Declension of Personal Pronouns. 
35. The First Person is thus declined. 



SINGULAR. 

N. Ic / 

G. CDm of me 

D. CDe to or by vie 

A. CDe a me. 



* mec, mek, raeh, in Dan.-Sax. 

like the Gothic MlK me. 

* foe and ujih in Dan.-Sax. 



PLURAL. 

N. pe or pit b we * 
G. Upeoruncep of us 
D. Uj- or unc c to or by us 
A. Up or pit d us. 



c uoje and uncnum. 
d upc, urich, ujig and ujih in 
Dan.-Sax. 



36. The Second Person is modified thus : 



SINGULAR. 

N. Du thou 
G. Dm of thee 
D. De toot by thee 
A. De a thee. 



PLURAL. 



N. He or %ft ye or you 

G. 6opeporinceji b of you 
D. Gop or incpum c to ox by you 
A. Gop or mc c you. 



* ]>ec and }eh in Dan.-Sax. 

* men, luejine and roon. 



c 3 eo P and in Dan.-Sax. inch, 
luh, luihjiuich, eopic, lopih, geiop. 



* Pic is similar to the Gothic \PIT we too, and jyt to PIT you 
/too. They are generally considered as the Saxon dual, and are thus 
declined. 



DUAL. 

N. Pit we two 

G. Uocen of us two 

D. Uncnum a to us two 

A. Pit ttf two. 

* The Dat. has also unc and 
unge. 



DUAL. 

N. Eyt b you two 

G. Incep of you two 

D. Inquim c to you too 

A. Inc you two. 

b For jyt we have incit, as if 
from inc gyt. c It is also inc. 



This is the only form in which there is the least appearance of a 
Dual in tbe Anglo-Saxon language. It is very questionable whether 
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37. The Third Person is inflected thus : 

SINGULAR. 

Masc Fern. Neut. 

N. foe he fteo c she I3it f it ox that 

G. ftip a of him J3ipe d g/'Atfr foip ^*i/ or Mo/ 

D. toim to Aim foipe /o her foim /o s7 or that 

A. J3ine b Atm fci c A*r toit it or that. 

PLURAL. 

it/arc. JFSsm* a»rf Neut. 

N. fci* M€y 

G. foipa h of them 

D. I3im ! to, from, &c. Mora. 

A. I3i k /Am. 

* hyp. b higne. c hio. fc bypa, hiopa, heopa : heopa 

d hype, hiepe. commonly Feminine, heonutn, 

e heo and hig. f hyt. hepe, and hep. 

f h'X? n Y& nM) > nia * Beo J n,— ' ^ eom ' 
heoro, <tey themselves. k big and beo. 



Adjective Pronouns. 

38. Adjective pronouns are so called, because, like 
regular adjectives, they have no meaning till joined with 
a noun; as, Upe paebep, our father; fopaet yp ]nn 
nama, what is thy name ? 



this fragment of a dual is to be considered as the real dual number. 
We find Pe we and ge ye are commonly used when two are signified. 
Ic jopgeap eop, I have given you. Gen. i. 29. lie ne aecon, Fe eat 
no*, or $Aa# not eat Gen. iii. 1 . jf pe ne aeeon, 7*Aa< we should not 
eat. Gen. iii. 3. The plural is as often used as the dual : hence 
Csedmon, when he represents Abraham speaking to his two servants, 
has Rejtaft mat hep, Remain you here, p. 62. 1 . 2. In Gen. xxii. 5, it 
is Anbibiaft eop hep, Remain or abide you here. Du in Saxon is ex- 
actly like its Gothic sister 4>H thou. 
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Those adjective pronouns which are derived from the 
personal, are only the genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns, taken and declined as adjectives : thus 

CDin my, is the genitive singular of 1 j 
Upe our, is the genitive plural of J 
Uncep our, is the genitiye of pit. 
Din thy, is the genitive singular of "), w 
6opep your, fe the genitive plural of / ^ 
Incep your, is the genitive of jyt. 

When these genitive cases are put in the adjective 
form they will appear thus : 

M. Sf N. Fem. M. 8f i\£ Fern. 

CDin my CDine my 



Upe our Upe our 
Uncep our Uncepe our 
Dm thine Dine thy. 



Gopep your Gopepe your 

Incen your Incepe your 

6m his Sine hers 

8ylp self 8ylpe self. 



Adjective pronouns for the most part are declined 
like common adjectives. 

39. OQm my is thus declined, exactly like the adjec- 
tive job good. 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. Sf Neut. (metes -urn.) Fem. (me a,) 

N, CDm mine or my (Dine mine or my 

G. CDin-ej- of mine or my CDin-pe of mine or my 

D. CDm-um tQ ox from my CDm-pe to ox from mine 

A. CDm-ne a mine or my. CDin-e mine or my. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fem. and Neut. (met, me<e, mea.) 
N. CDm-e mine or my 
G. CDin-pa b of mine or my 
D. CDin-um to ox from mine or my 
A. CDm-e mine or my. 

» The neuter gender in the Ace. case generally has nun. 
b In Dan.-Sax. menna. 
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In the same manner is declined Dm My, and Sin his; 
but Dm thy in Dan. -Sax. makes in the Gen. Plur. ]?enpa. 

40. Upe or unceji our, is thus declined*: 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. and Neut. Fern. 

N. Up-e a our noster -rum Up-e our nostra 

G. Up-ej- b of our Up-pe of our 

D. Up-um c to ox from our Up-pe to ox from our 

A. Up-tfe d our. Uji-e our. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. Up-e our nostri -<e -a 
G. Up-pa of our 
D. Up-um /o oj from our 
A. Up-e crar. 

• urep and ujfep. e urrum 
b urjer and in the Neuter upe or uye. d urr e. 

* When two were signified, the Anglo-Saxons often used uncep and 
weep instead of upe and eopeji $ they are, therefore, commonly con- 
sidered as the dual number of upe, and eopep $ but as uncep and ro- 
cep are very seldom used, even when two are spoken of, it was consi- 
dered better to put them in the Notes, than to make a regular Dual 
Number. They are thus declined : 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. and Neut. Fern. 

N. Uncep our noster nostrum Uncepe our nostra 

G. Uncper* of our Uncepper of our 

D. Uncpum b to or from our Unceppe to or from our 

A. Uncepoe our. Uncepe our. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. Uncpe c our two nostri, a, a 
G. Unceppa of our tmo 
D. Uncpum 4 to or from our two 
A. Uncpe our two. 

* Contracted for unceper. c For uncepe. 

h For uncepum. 4 For uncepum. 

f ncep, incepe, or mepe (as the Greek oyu>irsp-o$ -a -ov) your, of 
you two, is declined like uncep (ywttep-of -a -or) our, of us two. 
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41 . Gopep or incep your, is thus declined : 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. and Neut. Fern. 

N. Gopep yourvester-rum Gopep-e a your ve&tra 
G. Gopep-ep of your Gopep-pa of your 

D. Gopep-um to your Gopeji-pe toor from your 

A. Gopep-ne your. 6opep-e your. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 

N. 6opep~e a your vestn <e -a 
G. Gopep-pa of your 
D. Gopep-um b to ox from your 
A. Gopep-e yowr. *• 

* eopne. b iiippe in Dan.- Sax. 

Other pronouns ending in -ep are declined like eopep 
your. 

42. The personal pronoun of the third person has no 
declinable adjective pronoun, but the sense of it is 
always expressed by the genitive case of the primitive 
of the same gender and number ; namely, by hip hipa, 
hipe, heopa, which are called reciprocals, because they 
always refer to some preceding person or thing, and 
generally the principal noun in the sentence : as, Ra- 
chel peop hype beapn, Rachel wept (for) her barns. 
Matt. ii. 18. t>e pofthce hfr pole halgefce^S ppam 
hypa pynnum, He truly shall save his people from 
their sins. Matt. i. 21. 

If it be wished to define the reciprocal sense in hip, 
hipe, hipa, more accurately, the definitive word agen 
ofjun is subjoined: as, Da J>aepa pacepba ealbop flat hyp 
aren peap, Then the chief of the Priests slit his own 
clothing. Matt. xxvi. 65. 8e J?e be hym pylpum 
pppyeft* pedS hyp agen pulbop, He who-speaketh con- 
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cerning himself seeketh his own glory. John vii. 18. 
To hip ajenjie J?eappe, To his own necessity. 

By the poets this reciprocal sense of hip hipe, &c. is 
sometimes expressed by pin and pne (suus -a -urn) his 
own: as, Bpejo enjlabepeah eajum pnum, The ruler 
of the angels ( God) saw with his eyes. Caed. p. 23. 25 . 
pvS bpihten pnne, Against his Lord. Csed. p. 7. 20. 
Opploh bpo)?op pnne, He slew his own brother. 
Caed. p. 24. 4. Hjip TEbpahame ibepe pne, G*W to 
Abraham his own woman or wj/fc. C&ed. p. 57. 1 2. 

43. 8ylp or pip, pylpe or pilpe, or sometimes pelp, 
self is declined like the common adjective; but it 
is often joined with other pronouns, and then it is either 
indeclinable or thus modified : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

• 

N. Icpylp / myself Pepylpe we ourselves 

G. CDmpylpep of myself Upepylppa of ourselves 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

N. Bupylp thyself Erepylpe ye yourselves 

G. Dmpylpep of thyself Gopeppylppa of you your* 

&c. &c. &c. &c. [selves 

N. I3ep^lp he AfWe^foipylpe they themselves 

G. foippylpep of himself lrs\\izyy\y:\v2i of themselves 

olc. &c. &c. &c. 

N. faeopylpe she herself 'foipylpe they themselves 
G. foipepylppe of herself fceopapylppag/'Metfwe/tra? 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

N. fcitpylp itself 

G. foipp^lpep of itself 

&c. &c. 

8ylp is also annexed to nouns: as Petpuppylp Peter's 
self. Epiptpylp pange "Patep Noptep" aepopt, Christ 
himself sang "Pater Noster" first. Elstob's Horn. 
St. Greg. Pref. xxxvi. 
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Definitives. 

44. Words which define or point out individuals or 
classes may be justly termed Definitives. 

Se the. ................. pij- this 

/Bnij, asm any Naemj ttoft* 

/Gnlipic, aenhpij wcA owe . . 8um some 

fP,\c I °^ • • * ffuj?ep otffor 

/6lc-uht <my Mmg*. t Nan-uht nothing 

Y\c, ylce same 8pilc, ppilce such 

fGgSeji either Nafteji neither 

Spiht aught, any thing \ Ka^iht I mu S^ nothing. 

These and some other words are definitives ; but Se 
the, commonly called an article, and piy this, generally 
denominated a demonstrative pronoun, will require the 
first and most particular attention. 



DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE AND OTHER DEFINITIVES. 

45. The article or definitive ye, j-eo, ]>aet, the, thai, 
has three genders, and is thus declined : 

SINGULAR* 

Mast. Fern. Neut. 

N. 8e a 8eo d Daet h the, that 

G. Daej- Daepe e Daej- 1 of the, that 

D. Dam b Baejie f Dam b to, from, fyc. the, that 

A. Done c Da* Baet b the, that, 

» reo, Jone, jrane, and Jraet. * J?epe. 

b paem, ban, ]?on, }>i, and in f -on is sometimes added to 

Dan.-Sax. py and Jkj. Jraene : as ^asnon in e<£ 

c jran, Jrane, j>ene/andj>anDe. f "%»ne. h fat. 

* JT e rf 10 J'*ftJ* M, > }eo,andJrat. ' pijr, Jajr. 



» 
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PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern, fy Neut. 
N. Da a the, those 
G. Daepa b of (he, those 
D. Dam c to ox from the, those 
A. Da the, those. 

* In Dan. -Sax. Jmu, J?y $ and in c J^rm, Jrcun, J>on, Jh, and 

the Nor.-Sax. tejj and teyy. in Dan. -Sax. yf and \y%. 

5 In Nor.-Sax. tegjjia and teyyna. 

The Anglo-Saxon article is prefixed both to proper 
and common names : pe is put before masculine nouns; 
as, pe man the man, and pe Iohannep John : peo be- 
fore feminine nouns ; as f-eo pipman the woman, and 
peo /6J>elplebe JEthetfteda : and fast before neuter 
nouns ; as, J?aet paeb Me mm/. 

46. The Definitive Dip Mur 9 is declined thus: 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. Dip* thishic Deop thishesc Dip M&hoc 
G. Dipep b of t fas Dippepe d g/7A& Dipep of this 
D. Dipum c /o, iifc. Dippepe d /o, tyc. Dipum c /o this 
A. Dipne M&. Dap c this. Dip* M&. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. Dap these, hi, hae, haec 

G. Dippepa f of these 

D. Dipuin to, by, 8fc. these 

A. Dap these. 

• 1?*h }*r, J> e <>p d f in e > faj^ J*r e r e - 

b > i rr e r> m e h far- e P aj r> > eb r- 

j?yfum. 



v 
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Sometimes Juf this, in the masculine or feminine 
gender appears to be less definite than common, and 
merely supplies the place of the article j-e, j-eo, J>aet the : 
as, 8enb uf on J?af f p^n, Send us into the swine, Mark v. 
12. Da eobon ba unclaenan jajtaj" on J?a fp^n, Then 
the unclean spirits entered into the swine. 

47. The following definitives are declined like mm 
my, or job good : 

Masc. 8f Neut< Fern. 

yGnij, aeni aenige any 

Naenig . . . naenije none 

/6nlfpic, aenlipij .*••.... aenhpije each 

8um , jmme some 

Gall ealle all 

/61c aelce all 

Apiht, apuht, apht, ") 

auhr, aht, uht, > . . . anything 

pihc, or puht J 

/61c-uht • any -thing 

Napiht, nopiht,^ 

nauht, naht, > no-thing 

naenijpuht J 

Nan-uht no-thing 

8pilc, hpilc, Jnllic, 1 , , 

]>?lc or J» r hc, J ••••rP 1I ce such 

Ylc y Ice same. 

These are declined like adjective pronouns in -eji, 
such as eopep your : 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

SuJ?ep, oJ>ep, oJ?oji, opJ>ep, ouj^ep . . auj?epe, &c. other 
J© jj>ep , ••••••••••••••• aegjjejie both, either 

N %t 3&£& nahpae " } "*i» -*»•> ** 
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Relative Pronouns. 

48. Relative Pronouns, are so named because they 
relate or refer to some word or clause going before, 
hence called their antecedent, fapa, hua who % Masc. 
and Fem., and hpaet, huaet what, Neut. &c. are thus 
declined : 

SINGULAR & PLURAL. 



Masc. 8f 

N. fcpa 
G. fopaep 
D. ?5pam a 
A. fapaene b 


Fem. 

who 
whose 
to whom 
whom. 


fopaet c 
fcpaejr 
fopam a 
fopaet 


Neut. 

what 
of what 
to what 
what. 


k hpaem and hpi. 


b 


hpoue. 


c hpat, hose 




Examples. 





The use of t>pa may be seen in the following examples, 
fopa pealfce J?e SSipie anpealb, Who gave thee this 
power? Matt. xxi. 23. I3ua if Jnj% Who is this? 
fapaej- j-unu \y he, Whose son is he? Matt. xxii. 42. 
fopaene j-ece ge, Whom seek ye ? John viii. 7. fopaet 
penjt J?u, What thinkest thou? Mark iv. 41. 

fapaet is used for hpa : as, topaet if J?ej\ /^%o & /Aw ? 
Mark iv. 41. fapaet: if J>ef mannef pinu, Who is this 
maris son ? John. xii. 34. 

In the same manner — that is like hpa — are declined 

Masculine and Feminine. Neuter. 

jEj hpa every one JE% hpaet (from aelc hpa) every 

thing 

Gllejf hpa who else ? Gllejf hpat what else ? 

De hpa any one He hpaet any thing 

Spa hpa ppa whosoever: as, Spa Spa hpaet ry& whatsoever: as, Do$ 
hpa ppa eop ne unbeppehft, ppa hpaet ppa he eoppecje, Do 

Whosoever shall not receive you. - whatsoever he teUeth you. St. 
Matt. x. 14. John ii. 5. 

49. The relative pronoun hpilc, Masc. (qui) who ; 
hpilce, Fem. (quae) who ; bpilc, Neut. (quod) which or 
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what. Gen. hpileejr, Mope, mid Ne#t. (cujus) whose ; 
hpilcepe or hpilcjie, Fern, whose, &c. is declined like the 
adjective job good, or the adjective pronoun uncep, &c. 

8pa hpilc j*pa whosoever, is declined in the same man- 
ner: as, Spa hpylcne ppa hi bacbon, Whomsoever they 
asked. Mark xv. 6. 

fcpilc is also used in a definitive sense, signifying 
every one, all; and its compounds aeghpilc, aejhpilce 
(for aelc hpilc) every one, &c. 

Of Numbers. 

50. Numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. The 
Cardinal express numbers absolutely, and are the 
hinges upon which the others turn : as, an one ; tpejen 
two ; ]>py three, &c. 

Ordinal Numbers denote order or succession : as pe 
pojima the first i pe o]?ep the second ; pe Jjpibba the 
third, &c. 

Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal Numbers. 

1 TTn * one 8e popma the first 

2 Tpejen b two . , 8e oJ>ep the second 

3 Djiy c three 8* ftubba the third 

4 Feopep/owr 8e peop]?a the fourth 

5 Fipj&e . . . 8e ppta the fifth 

6 8ix six 8e pxta the sixth 

7 8eopon d seven 8e peopo^a the seventh 

8 Gahta eight 8e eahteo)>a the eighth 

9 Nijon nine. ... 1 8e ni£o]?a the ninth 

10 Tyn ten 8e ceoj^a the tenth 

1 1 Gnblupan e eleven 8e enblupta f the eleventh 

12 Tpelp twelve 8e tpelpta the twelfth 

13 Dpeotyne thirteen 8e J?peoteJ^a the thirteenth 

14 Feopepty ne fourteen 8e peopepteoJ?a the fourteenth 

15 Fiptyne fifteen 8e pipceoba the fifteenth 

16 8ixcyne sixteen 8e pixteopa the sixteenth 

17 8eopootyoe seventeen 8e peoponteoJ?a the seventeenth 

18 Gahcatyoe eighteen 8e eahcateo]?a the eighteenth 



ene, een. ° Reopen, pypaa. 



b 
c 



c P e 5 e J C P'J> c P a ' c aenblepan, aenblypan. 

fpeo, like the Cimbric >RR Mry. f enblepta, aenlypta, aellypta 



I 

I 

I 
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Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal Numbs**. 

19 Nigontyne nineteen Se mgonteojfe the nineteenth 

20 Tpentij twenty 8e tpenteojoj^a the twentieth 

21 An *j tpentig one and! TTn *j tpenteojojrct one and twen- 

twenty . } mm tieth 

30 Djiittig thirty 8e J?juttijoSa the thirtieth 

40 Feopejun % forty 8e jreopejtteojoSa the fortieth 

50 Fiyti^ fifty Se ppeojo^a the fiftieth 

60 8ixci j sixty 8e rixteojoSa *ne sixtieth 

70 iDUNDjeopontij seventy . . 8e D UN Dpeopontijofta the se- 

ventieth 

80 fcUNDeahtatij eighty 8et)UNDeahtatijo«a^€%Aii- 

<rfn 
90 toUNDnijontij ninety .... SebUNDnigouteogoVaffte nine- 

100 DUNDteontig an hun-\ 8e fcUNDteontfeogoSa tfe fan- 
dra* J * * dredth 

110 fcUNDenlujrontig an Awn- &c. &c. 

dred and ten 

120 tttJNDtpelpaj an hundred 
and twenty 

200 Tpahund /too hundred 
1000 Dujenb a thousand 

5 1 . To the preceding Numerals may be added, 
Sum, pime, some, or about ; as, ppittija p urn, £0?ki 

thirty, or a6oftl thirty, 8umetpejen, a6otf / taw, 8ume 
ten, a6o&/ tew, Ba, bQjen, batna, butu, butpu, both, 
Tpin, jetpin, twins, Kn-peafo {one fold), simple; 
tp^-pealb, two-fold; }>pypealb, threefold. 

81$, a journey, time, especially in the Dative Plural pj?- 
um, yi\>on, or p]>an, is added to numerals to denote 
times ; as, Feopep pi]>on four times, Fip priSon ,/&;? 
times, founbpeopontij piJ?on seventy times. The 
three first Numerals have their own form to express 
this idea ; as, aene once, tpypa twice, J>pypa thrice or 
three times. 

Declension of Numerals. 

52. Xn, ane one, and pum, pime some, are declined 
like the adjective 30b good. 
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Ba both, tpa two, and J>jiy three, are declined thus : 

N. Ba both 

G. Begpa of both 

D. Bam /o or by both 

A. Ba ioM. 

Feopep in the Dative remains peopep ; as in Orosius, 
p. 22, On peopep bajum in four days : but it makes 
peopepa in the Genitive. 

Fij: Jive, and pix six, are indeclinable. 

Seopon seven has a Genitive, peopona. 

Tpelp has tpelpum and tpelpa ; as, an op J>am tpelpum, 
an }?apa tpelpa, one of the twelve. But it is often in- 
declinable; as, mib hyp tpelp leopning-cnihtum, 
amidst his twelve learning knights (disciples). 

Tpentij twenty, and other words in -tij are declined 

N. -tij 

G. -tij-pa 

D. -ti^-um* 

A. -tij. 

a -on, -an. 

These words in -tig are used in the nominative and 
accusative both as nouns which govern the genitive, 
and as adjectives which are combined with nouns in 
the same case ; but in the dative and genitive they seem 
to be used merely as adjectives ; as, tpentij jeapa, 
twenty years: thpittij pcillinjaporpcilhnga thirty [of] 
shillings: tpentigum pintpurn/br twenty years, j>pit- 
tijum Jmpenbum by thirty thousands. 

53. The word foGSLF half before or after a nu- 
meral denotes that half must be taken from the number 
expressed ; as OJ>ep healp, one and a half, Dpeo healp 
or Dpibbe healpe, two and a half Tpa jeape *J J>pifcbe 
halp, two years and half the third, Feopj?e healpe, three 
ana a half. 
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Ordinal Numbers are declined as Adjectives. 

The Anglo-Saxons also expressed numbers in the 
same manner as the Romans, by the different positions 
of the following letters I, U, X, L, E, D, CD. 

CHAPTER V. The Verb. 

54. A Verb is said to be "that part of speech which 
signifies to be, or to do ;" or it asserts something of a 
noun : as, 8e man lupa$, the man loveth ; here lupa$ 
is a verb, because it signifies to do something, or asserts 
the action of the noun man. ftiy boc yy, nis book is ; 
and Tpelp piteja pynbon, twelve prophets are. In these 
examples, y p and jynbon are known to be verbs, be- 
cause they assert the existence or being of hip boc and 
tpelp piteja. 

Anglo-Saxon verbs may be divided into Active and 
Neuter. 

55. In regard to their inflection, Verbs are regular, 
irregular, or defective. 

56. To Verbs belong Conjugation, Mood, Tense, 
Number* and Person. 

CONJUGATION, 

57. Conjugation is a regular arrangement of the in- 
flections incident to verbs. 

In Anglo-Saxon, all the inflections of verbs may be 
arranged under one form ; there is, therefore, only one 
conjugation *• 



* What is generally termed the passive voice has no existence in 
the Anglo-Saxon, any more than in the modern English language. 
The Anglo-Saxons wrote, he if lujrob, he is loved. Here he if is the 
ind.indef.ofthe neat, verb eom, and lupob loved, is the perfect par- 
ticiple of the verb lupan to love. In parsing, every word should be 
considered a distinct part of speech : we do not call " to a king" a da- 
tive case in English, as we do regi in Latin, because the English phrase 
is not formed by inflection, but by the auxiliary words " to a." If 
these auxiliary words do not form cases in English nouns, but are 

D 
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THE MOODS. 

58. The change a verb undergoes to express the mode 
or manner in which an action or state exists is called 
mood. There are four moods in Saxon : Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

59. Verbs are used in a particular form to affirm, 
deny, or interrogate, which form, from the principal 
use of it, is called the Indicative mood ; as, Ic lupge, 
I love, or shall love. Ne pepbe, He went not. Lu- 
pajt }m me, Ldvest thou me ? 

60. The Subjunctive mood generally represents a 
conditional or contingent action, and is subjoined to 
some member of the sentence, sometimes expressed, but 
often understood : as, Ic eop pylle mpe bebob. f ge 
lupion eop betp;fnan, I give you a fiew commandment, 
that ye love one another. St. John, xiii. 34. Dset J>u 
on en ape, That thou mightest know. St. Luke, i. 4.- 

This mood, from denoting duty, will, power, is some- 
times called the Potential moodf and from expressing 
a wish, it is occasionally denominated the Optative mood. 

6L The form of the verb used for commanding, in- 
treating, permitting, &c. from the chief use of it, is called 
the Imperative mood, as, J?pit pptrij, Write fifty. Luke, 
xvi. 6. The imperative is formed from the infinitive by 
rejecting the termination -an ; as, Ery pan to give, jyp 
give, or Tip J?u give thou. 

62. The Infinitive mood expresses the action or state 

denoted by the verb in a general manner, without any 

reference to number, person, or time. It may be de- 

. nominated a verbal noun, and ends in -an* -ean, -mn, 

-jan, -jean, -gum, or -on; as, Lupian to love. 

' I ■ ' ■ ■■■ _■ ■■■■■ _,_ II ] I | 1 ! I ■ II I H I * 

■ universally rejected, why may not the passiye voice, and all the moods 
and tenses formed by auxiliaries, be rejected, not only from the En- 
glish, but from its parent the Saxon ? Thus, Ic maeg beon lupob, I 
may be loved, instead of being called the potential mood, pass, is more 
rationally parsed by considering ma?g a verb in the indie, mood, mdef. 
tense, 1 st. sing : beon, the infin. mood of eom am, after the verb maeg : 
lupob is the perfect participle of the verb Juf tan; See Note, p. 46. 

» 
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PARTICIPLES. 

63. A Participle is derived from a verb, and partakes 
of tbe nature of an adjective, in agreeing with a noun ; 
and of the nature of the verb, in denoting action or being ; 
but differing from a verb in this, that the participle im- 
plies no affirmation. 

There are two participles ; the Imperfect and the Perfect 

64. The Imperfect participle in Anglo-Saxon is 
formed by substituting -anbe, -aenbe, -enbe, -mbe, 
-onbe, -unbe, and -^nbe for the infinitive terminations, 
and represents an action as going on, but not ended : 
as, J3e paep haelenbe selce able, He was healing every 
disease. Matt. iv. 23. 

65. The Perfect participle denotes an action which is 
perfect or complete, and is formed by changing the in- 
finitive terminations into -ab, ^aeb, -eb, -lb, -ob, -ub, 
and -yb, and often prefixing je-; as from Lupian to love, 
is formed Lupob, or Celupob, loved; from Xlyj-an to 
redeem, Xtyj-eb redeemed. 

When verbs have the letters t, p, c, h, x, and f , pre- 
ceded by a consonant, going before the infinitive termi- 
nation, they often not only reject tha vowel before b in 
the participle, but change b into t ; as from Dyppan to 
dip, would be regularly formed Dyppeb dipped, con- 
tracted into D^ppb, Dypptr, and D^pt dipped. 

All participles are declined like adjectives. 

' ' TENSE. 

66. Tense is that variation of the verb which is used 
to signify time. 

Verbs, relating to the time of any action or event, un- 
dergo two changes of termination ; the one to express 
time Indefinite, and the other time Perfect or past; 
there are, therefore, two tenses or times, the Indefinite, 
and the Perfect or Past. 

67. Time indefinite may refer either to the present 
period, or to a future, and thus comprehends what are 
generally termed the present and future tenses or times ; 

d2 
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in many instances it is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
indefinite, referring to any period, and appearing to have 
scarcely any connexion with time, as Ic lupije / love 
(at all times) : Gabije pynb milb heoptan, Blessed are 
the (mild-hearted) merciful. Ic pecge, / sayl or affirm 
(always) . 

68. The Perfect or past tense, from its name, evi- 
dently denotes an action as past or finished, and is 
formed from the infinitive mood by adding -ebe or 
-obe after the rejection of the infinitive terminations -an, 
-can, -lan, -jan, -jean, -jian ; as, Infinitive, lupian to 
love, Perfect, Ic lupobe / loved. 

69. Verbs having the consonants b, p, £, 1, m, n, p, 
p, and $, before the infinitive termination, often contract 
this tense, and have only -be added instead of -ebe or 
-obe ; as, bet^nan to shut, betynbe / shut or have 
shut; abpaepan to drive away, abpaepbe I drove away; 
alypan to redeem, alypbe, / redeemed. 

The b is often changed into its corresponding conso- 
nant t when preceded by the consonants t, p, c, h, x, 
and p, as well in the perfect tense as in the participle (see 
paragraph 65) ; m^tan to meet, met-te met, for met-be ; 
b^ppan to baptize or dip, bypte / baptized or dipped. 

Verbs which end in -ban or -tan with a consonant 
preceding, do not take an additional b or t in the past 
tense; as, penban to send, penbe I sent; ahpebban to li- 
berate, ahpebbe I liberated; plihtan to plight or pledge, 
plihte I plighted or pledged; pettan to set, pette I set. 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 

70. One or more persons may speak, be spoken to, or 
spoken of: Hence the origin of Number and Person. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and Plural ; 
as, Ic baepne / burn, J?e baepnaft we burn. 

7 1 . There are three Persons in each number. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

First Person Ic baepn-e J?e baepn-a$ j 

Second Person Du baepn-pt Ire baepn-a$ 7 

Third Person foe baepn-fc. foi baepn-aft. 
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The first person singular is formed from the infini- 
tive by changing -an or -ean &c. into -e, and the second 
into -pt, -apt, or -ept, and the third into -$, -a$, -e$. 

In the third person singular the aspirate $ is often 
changed into the soft t ; as, apipt he riseth. This may 
be frequently observed, when the infinitive ends in -ban, 
-ran, or -tan ; as, paeban to feed, ret hefeedeth or will 
feed; paepan to rushy paept he rusneth; haetan to name, 
to call, hast he called. 

When the infinitive ends in -an with a vowel before it, 
the plural persons end in -ia$ ; as, foinjpian to hunger, 
hingpia'S we, y$, they hunger ; pypian to curse, pypia^S 
we, ye, they curse. If the infinitive end in -eon, the 
plural persons are formed in -eo$ ; as, jepeon to see, 
gepeoxS we, ye, they see : but if a consonant go before 
-an, then they end in -a$; as, Jrfpptan to thirst, 
M Pfta$ we > !/ e * ^ey thirst. The plural persons also end 
in -on, -en, -un, -an, as well as -a'S : as, pitun, pita^S 
ye wot, ox know; nyton, nuuton, nyta$ ye know not. It 
is sometimes readputapye know, and by the poets puto$, 
for they often use the termination -o$ instead of -aft. 

The plural persons often end in the same manner as 
the first person singular, especially when the Saxon pro- 
noun is placed after the verb: as, fopaet ete pe, what 
shall we eat; J5u pleo je, how shall you fly. 

If there be a double consonant in the verb, one is al- 
ways rejected, in forming the persons, when another 
follows: as, ppillan to spill, ppilft spillest,Yp\V8spilleth 9 
ppilbe spilled. Where it would be too harsh to add pt 
and $ to the bare root, an e is inserted ; but only in the 
indefinite tense ; as, naraan to name, namept namest, 
name$ nameth : — the perfect is regularly formed nembe 
named; and so is the perfect participle nemneb named. 

On all occasions, when e follows 1, a 3 is inserted be- 
tween them ; hence lupie Hove, becomes lupixe Hove; 
and lupienbe loving, becomes lupijenbe loving : 3 is 
also often found before an e or ea ; as, pceapijan, or 
pceapijean to shew, which are the same as pceapian to 
shew. 
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REGULAR VERBS. 

72. Verbs are regular when they form their perfect 
tense in -be, -ebe, or -obe, and perfect participle in 
-eb, -ab, -aeb, -ib, -ob, -ub, or -yb. 

73. THE CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB. 

The principal Parts. 

Infinitive. Perfect. Perf. Participle. 

Baepn-an to burn,, baepn-be burned, baepn-eb burned. 
Lup-ian to love, lup-obe loved, lup-ob loved. 

74. Lupian to love, is not given as an example of 
conjugating a regular verb, because, having a j inserted 
between i and e, it is not so regular as many other 
words; for instance, Baepnan to burn; Eennan to 
know; F^llan to fill; &c. 

B/6RNSN to burn is thus conjugated: 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense* — shall. 

sing. Ic baepn-e / burn or shall burn 

Du ba&pn-jt a thou burnest or shalt burn 

J3e,heo,0rhitbaepn-$ b A*, she, or it burneth, &cc 

plur. J?e baepn-a$ c we burn or shall burn 

It e bsepn-aft c ye ovyou burn oishallbum 

Tii baepn-a^ c they burn or shall burn. 

* -art, -ejt. u -a$, e$. • c *on, -en, -un,-an, 

* This tense is also formed by the neuter verb eom I am, and the 
imperfect participle 5 as, 

Ic eom baejin-enbe I burn, am burning, or do burn 

Du eapc baejin-enbe thou burnest, art burning, or dost burn. 
&c. &c. 

In Dano-Saxon, this tense is sometimes inflected thus ; 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Ic baenu-a, -o I burn 

Du baepn-ejv, -ajr thou burnest 

De$c.b«nii-a,-ar,-er,-ir he&c.burneth. 



J7e baenu-ar, -ej we burn 
De baenn-ar, -ej* ye burn 
fci baenn-ar, -er they bum. 
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Perfect Tense -ed — have*. 

sing. Ic.baepn-be a I burned 

Du baepn-ber-t b thou burnedst 

he, heo, or hyt baepn-be. he, she, or it burned. 

plu r. ye baepn-bon c we burned 

Tie baepn-bon c ye or you burned 

foi baepn-bon c they burned. 

• -ebe, -obe b -ber or -ober in Dano-Saxon. c -obon. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense — if, that. 

may, can, might, could, would, or should. 

sing. Ic baepn-e a I burn 

Du baepn-e thou burn 

J3e, 8fc. baepn-e he, &c. burn. 

plur. J?ebaepn-on b we burn 

Eiebaepn-on b ye burn 

J5i baepn-on b . they burn. 

• Dip if, or y&t that, understood. b -an. 

Perfect Tense^-r-M, -ed. 

sing. Ic baepn-be b / burned ' 

Du baepn-be thou burned 

X\e, hfeo, or hit baepn-be he, she, or it burned. 

PLUR.J?e baepn-bon c we burned 

Ere baepn-bon c ye burned 

fai baepn-bon c they burned. 

• This tense is often inflected b Dip if, or ]>at that, understood, 
like the perfect tense indicative. e -ebon, -obon. 



* The past tense is also formed by par, the past tense of the neuter 
verb eom, and the imperfect participle 5 as, 
sing. Ic psej bsejin-enbe 1 burned, did burn, or was burning 

Du paepe baepn-enbe thou burnedst, didst burn, or wast burning, Stc. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

» 

sing. Bsejui Jm burn thou. 

plur. Baejin-a$ a 3e burn ye. 

• baejiue, and in Dano-Saxon baepo-aj, -ejr. 
• INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense — to. 
Baejin-an to burn. 

There is another form of the infinitive, which has a 
more extended signification ; as, fayt \y tima to baejm- 
enne, It is time to burn. 

To, about to ; of, in, and to, -ing ; to be -ed. 
H pto burn 9 about to burn ; of, in, and 

P \ to burning, and to be burned. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect -ing. Perfect -ed. 

Bae pn-enbe a burning. Baejm-eb b burned.- 

* -ande. b -ob, -ab. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

75. A verb is called irregular when it does not form 
its perfect tense in -be, -ebe, -obe ; and perfect parti- 
ciple in -eb, -ab, -aeb, -lb, -ob, -ub, or -^b ; as, 

Infinitive. Per/. Tense. Perf* Part. 

JJjutan to write. JJjiat wrote. Jtyiten written. 
&c. &c. &c. 

In Anglo-Saxon, most verbs being of one syllable 
after the rejection of the infinitive terminations, or those 
of one syllable besides the prefixes a, be, pop, je, &c. 
as well as a few of more syllables than one, are irregular. 
A complete list of these verbs will be found in page 49 ; 
1>ut the following general observations will be very use- 
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ful to the student in shewing the manner of forming the 
Perfect Tense, and Perfect Participle, in monosyllabic 
verbs. 

76. Verbs which become monosyllables after casting 
away the infinitive termination, when the remaining vowel 
is a, often change it into o, and occasionally into eo ; and 
ea generally into eo, in the past tense ; while the vowel 
in the perfect participle remains unchanged ; as, 

Infin.s Perf* Tense. Perf. Particip, 

Stanban to stand. 8tob stood. Stanben stood. 

77 . Verbs which have e or eo before the letters Jl, Ij, 
It, pp, pp, pj, and the like, have ea — and in a few cases 
ae — in the past tense, and o in the perfect participle ; as, 

Delpan to dig Dealp dug Dolpen dug. 

But e before a single consonant, or before a double 
consonant differing from the above, is often changed into 
ae in the perfect tense ; while the perfect participle re- 
mains like the infinitive : as, 

Fpetan to fret Fpaet fretted Fpetan fret ted. 

78. Verbs which have 1 before the double consonants 
nn, 113, nc, nb, mb, mp, &c. often change the 1 into a 
in the past tense, and into u in the past participle ; as, 

Sinjan to sing Sang sang Sunken sung. 

Those which have 1 before a single consonant also 
change the 1 into a in the perfect tense ; the perfect par* 
ticiple is like the infinitive, or in u ; as, 

Dpipan to drive Dpap drove Dpipen driven. 

Formation of Persons in Irregular Verbs. 

79. The personal terminations are most commonly 
like those in regular verbs : as, Ic jtanbe / stand, Jm 
jtanbejrt thou standest, he ptanbe$ he standeth. Plur. 
pe, je, hi ptanbaft we, ye, they stand. 

80. The first vowel in the verb, however, is often 
changed in the second and third persons of the singular" 

,/^\ 

£r UN!V*«*fTY Q 
Of 
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in the indefinite tense ; but the plural persons retain the 
vowel of the first person singular. 

a is generally changed to ae, and sometimes to e or y. 

e, ea, and u often become y, and sometimes 1. 

o is converted into e. 

u or eo becomes y. 

The other vowels, 1 and y, are not changed. 

From Bacan to bake, we have Ic bace / bake, jw> baecpt 
thou bakes t, he baecS he baketh. Plur. pe, ge, hi 
baca$ we, ye, they bake. 

From Stanban to stand, we also sometimes find Ic 
f tanbe / stand, _Jm rtenp t thou standest, he ptent 
he standeth. The plural as above. 

From,6tan to eat 3 we have Ic ete I eat, J>u ytjt thou 

eatest, he yt he eateth. Plur. pe, je, hi eta^ we, 

ye, they eat. 
From 8ceotan to shoot, are formed Ic j-ceote / shoot, 

]m j-cytpt thou shootest, he rcyt he shooteth. Plur, 

pe, ge, hi pceota^S we, ye, they shoot. 

81. The same observations which were made on the 
formation of the third person of regular verbs ending 
in ban, pm, tan, &c, will be applicable here: as, Ic 
pibe I ride, he pit or pibe$ he rides; Ic cpe^e I say, 
J>u cpypt thou say est, he cp^S he saith ; Ic ceoye / 
choose, Jm cypt thou choosest, he cyp t he chooses ; — 
and in etan to eat. 

Verbs which have c, cc, and 3 before the infinitive ter- 
mination, often change these letters into h when they 
are followed by t : as, Racan to reach, paehte he reach* 
ed, pahton we, ye, they reach. The c is not changed 
before other letters : as we find Jni pacpt thou reachest, 
and he pacaft he reaches; Laecan to take-hold of, lsehte 
he took hold of; Srpeccan to stretch or strew, jtpehton 
we, ye, they strewed (Matt. xxi. 8) ; Bpingan to bring, 
bpoht, bpohte, / or he brought, bpohton we 9 ye, they 
brought. 

82. The persons in the perfect tense are often formed 
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like Tegular verbs ; bat the second person singular more 
frequently ends in e : as, from Bacan to bake, we have 
the past tense Boc, boce. 

Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



J?e bocon we baked 
lie bocon ye baked 
for bocon they baked. 



Ic boc / baked 

Du boce thou bakedst 
J5e, 8fc. boc he, &c. baked. 

83. Verbs which have u or o after the first vowel in the 
perfect participle, often have u in the second person sin- 
gular and all the plural persons of this tense ; as in re- 
gular verbs, the third person singular is like the first : as, 

Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



J?e pinjon we sang 
G e punjon ye sang 
fti yunjon they sang. 



Ic fanj / sang 

Du f unje thou sangesf 

De,or heo, pang heoxshesang. 

Sometimes pt is joined to the second person singu- 
lar : as, Ic panb I found, \\x punbe or punbept thou 
foundest, &c, 

84. Verbs of one syllable terminating in a vowel, 
have an h annexed to them ; and those in g generally 
change the 3 into h, in all parts of the verb, as well as 
in the imperative mood ; as, ppean to wash; Impera- 
tive J>peah wash; Perfect tense, J>poh washed. Stijan to 
mount ; Perfect tense, ptah. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

85. Verbs which are deficientin tense or person, are pro- 
perly called defective: such as, mot can; moift must, $&. 

The Greeks and Romans expressed the most common 
modes of action or existence by inflection ; but the 
Anglo-Saxons generally denoted them by the following 
irregular and defective verbs. 
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86. Simple affirmation or existence is denoted by 
pepan or beon to be, or peopftan, jepeopjan, to be or 
to be made, which are thus conjugated : 



Infin. Indef. Per/* Perf Particip. 

J?epan to be. 6om am. yadywas. J?epen or jepepen been. 
Beon to be. Beo am. — — — _— — 



Infin. 



•m t i to be, or 
Jtypfan 



Cto be, or 

< /o be ma 

^or e/one. 



Per/. 

p * / tw&y, or 
' ea ^ £ was made. 



Indef. 



People (^ 
7 * r \am 



or 
made. 



Per/. Particip. 

Popben f ieen, m#<fc, 
Gepopben \ or (/one. 



indicative mood. Indefinite Tense. 

am aw, or shall be. am, shall be, or am made. 



sing. Ic eom a 
Du eapt b 
foe, &c. ir c , 

plur ,J?e pf nb* 
Ere ypib d 
fti pynb d . 



beo e 

bypt f 

by«8. 

beo>8 h 

beo® 11 

beo® h . 



people * 
peopJ?ept 



peopp 
peop 
peop 
peopj 



e®. 
a® 
a« 
>a& 



• earn, am, om j ap$ fhri- pnbun, jpeubon, penbon; apoo. 
b apft j p 5 ejf. • beom, biom. 

c YJi P» T ie > r eo * f ^J*- * ^iS, beotf, beo. 

a pnb, put, pn, pyn, pen, h biofc, bij?on, and in Dano- 

peuc, jeon, pe 5 pynbon, pnbon, Saxon beo]?au. 



* This tense is also thus conjugated : 

sing.* Ic pupj?e, -be, pyp]>e 

Du pup]>ep;, pupbep:, pypps 

t3e peopbe, pupj>e, -be, pypfe, pyp$. 

plur. pe peoppon, -]>a#, peapbon, -ban, -ben, pup)>afc 
De people, -}>efc, -beS, -baft 
l3i peoppon, -]>atf, -bon, -ban, -ben, -bun. 



i 
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Perfect Tense. 

was, have been, had been. was, was made. 

sing. Ic paep a peajvS 

Du paepe b peapj>ejt d 

foe, &c. paej* a . ■ peap®. 

plur. pe paepon c ■■ peopbon e 

Ere paepon c » peojibon f 

fci paepon c . , peojibon &. 

■paepe, and in the third person pa p. d pupbe. 

k p«p, and in Dano-Saxon e peopban,-en,pupbon,-an,-eo. 

uuep, uiejr, uaep, pep. f pepbefc. 

c paepun, pspum, poepun. * peopban, -en, pupbon, -an, -eo. 

subjunctive mood. Indefinite Tense. 

be. be> may, can, should be, &c. 6e, 6e made or done. 

sing. Ic jy a beo people d 

Du py beo people 

foe, &c. jy. beo. P eo JV 

pluil J?e f5 r n b beon c P eo P 

lie j*^n b beon c peoji 

fci pyn b . beon c . P eo A 

* peo, pio, pi£, pie, pe. 4 These have sometimes the or- 
h P n >Jf 10l, >J e0l, « thographical variations of the In- 
c beoft, bioS. definite Indicative. See Note *. 

Perfect Tense. 

were, would be, &c. were, would be made or done. 

sing. Ic paepe a pujibe 

Du paepe pupbe 

fae&c. paepe. — pupbe. 

plur. pe paepon b « pupbon c 

Ere paepon b — — - pupbon c 

JSi paepon b . pupbon c . 

* pepe. b paepan, -en, -un, paepe. e pupban, -en, -a$, -e& 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

be. be. be, be made. 

sing. 8i a bu beo peop$ d . 

plur. Sm^je. beon c . people c . 

* Pi T l Zi P e r or y*T* c De ^» ^ eo ^ m Dano-Saxon 
b pien,pepe, popap popaft; or beo]?an. d peop]?a. 

pepa%. * peopfafc, -an, -en. 



i>e d . 
pon d 
i>on d 
t?on d . 
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infinitive mood. Indefinite Tense. 

to be. to be. to be 9 or to be made. 

J?epan* beon peopJ?an. 

about to be. about to be. about to be, &c. 

J?epanne b beonne peoriJ?anne. 

•paejun, and in Dano-Saxon b poranne. 

poja, porra, pojan, pene, pe. 

participles. Imperfect, 
being. being. being, being made or done. 

J?epenbe. beonbe. peopJ>enbe. 

participle Perfect, 
been. been, made or done. 

pejren, jepep en. — ■ ■ ■ pojiben, jepojiben. 

87. Possession is denoted by ft/6BB3N or ft SBBEN 
to have. 

Infin. Indef. Per/. . Per/. Particip. 

Rabban to have, haebbe have, haepob had, haepeb had. 

indicative mood. subjunctive mood. 

Indef. *-have. P«rf.-had. IiMtef.-if,have. Perf.-tf, had. 

sin. Ic haebbe* haepob* haebbe haepob h 

Du haebbejt b haepobept; haebbe haepob 

)3e.&c.hebba$ c . haepob*. haebbe*. haepob. 

plu. pe haebba^S c haepbon f haebbon haepbon 

Ete haebba$5 c haepbon f haebbon haepbon 

EXi&chaebba$ c . haepbon f . haebbon. haepbon. 

a habbe, hapa, haue. d haepbe (contracted from hae- 

k hapart, haepjt, haujt. pobe), hept. 

c habbaft, hapaft, ba?p%, haueft, * hept, haepbe. 
hapiaft $ and in Norm.-Sax. ha- f heapbon, haebbon. 
pen, and hauen. ' heh$. h haeptoe. 



* This tense is used with a perfect participle to express what is 
called in Latin the Preterperfect tense : as, lc haebbe jej-et, posui, 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. INFINITIVE MOOD. 

sing, frapa Jm have thou. haebban b to have 

plur. faabbaft a je have ye. haebbenne about to have. 

* habba]?e. b habban. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect. Perfect. 

ftaebbenbe having. fasepeb, hsepb had. 

88. Liberty is expressed by tbe verb CDajan to be able; 
Futurity and Duty are expressed by 8cealan, pc^lan to 
owe; VoKtion and Futurity by J?illan, pyllan to will, or 
wish. 

The principal parts of these verbs are 

lnfin. Indef. Perfect. 

COajan to be able maeg may miht might. 

Scealan to owe pceal shall rceolb should. 

Pyllan to ivish p^He will polb, polbe would. 

* 

indicative mood. Indefinite Tense. 

may, can, am able. shall. will. 

sing. Ic maej pceal c p^lle e 

Du maegept* pcealt: pyl tf 

fte &c. ( maeg. pceal c . P^lle*. 

plur. J?e majon v pceolon d pillon* 

lie magon b pceolon d pillon h 

hi magonV pceolon d . pillon*. 

* miht, meahc, mage. e pile. 

b ma£on,-an,-ep,-un; msegen. f pile, pille, pylle, pyle. 
e rcyle. * pile, pille. 

d rceoluo, -an, j-chullen, pen- h pyllaS, pillen, -an, pilld, 

Ion, jfcylon, pylle, pilen. 



I have set, or placed ; Ic haue geheojtb, audivi, I have heard. Ic 
haebbe is a verb of the first person singular, and geret a perfect par- 
ticiple. In the same manner, Ic pceal paejtan, I shall fast; Icrceal 
is a verb of the indicative mood* indefinite tense, and paejtan is evi- 
dently in the infinitive mood. 
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The other moods and tenses of the preceding verbs 
are inflected like Baepnan : but we sometimes find 
mihte and meahte for miht, he might or could; 
yceolbe and jrceole for y ceolb, he should. 

89. The defective verbs (Dot can, or be able, and 
CDopt must or ought, are thus conjugated : 



may, can 


, ox am 


able. 




PLUR. 




SING. 


PLUR. 


moton b 
moton b 
moton b 




moj*t c 

moptept 

mopt c 


moj-ton 
mofton 
mojton 


b i 


motea. 


c mo 


►rte 



SING. 

Ic mot 
Du motejrt 
foe mot a 

* mote. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

90. Many verbs are only used in the third person 
singular ; and are therefore called impersonal. In other 
respects they are like regular verbs, fait jiin$, or hit 
pynbe, or pinbe h^t, it rains ; hit Jmnjiobe it thun- 
dered. 

Some of these are used as personal with a pronoun of 
the accusative case: as, CDe Jnnc$, me J>y7ic$, me 
J>ince$, mihi videtur, it seems to me, or J think ; CDe 
jrelpum Jmhte, (Boet p. 94, 1. 16,) mihi ipsi visum est, 
it appeared to me, or / thought. 

91 . CDan, with the verb, is often rendered imperson- 
ally, as the old French word homme, or the modern on, 
and the English one and they. For examples; CDan 
mihte gereon one might see. Chron. An. 101 1 ; CDan 
bpohte. Matt. xiv. 11, French On a apporti, they 
brought. See Lye's Dictionary, sub voce Man, for more 
examples. 
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A LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

92. The following are the principal irregular verbs, 
with their chief variations. 

Xcpencan, to extinguish; acpent, acpanc, acpinen, 

quenched. 
Sbpeogan, to suffer ; abjieaj, he suffered ; abpujon, 

we, ye, they suffered. 
/Bt-hpman, to touch ; aet-hpan, he touched. 
Hjan, to own or possess; axe, thou hast; ah, he has; 

ajun, ajan, we, ye, they have; aht, -e, he had; 

ahton, we, ye, they had or possessed. 
Tfoapan, to lift up ; ahop, he hath lifted up. 
Hhpeopan, to rush; apeop, ahpup, he rushed; ahjiupon, 

they rushed. 
7£nan, to give; an, I give; unne, 1 give, or thougivest; 

unnon, we, ye, they give; u]>e, uJ?J>e, ubbe, lor 

he gave. 
Hpipan, to arise; apap, he arose ; apipon, we, ye, they 

arose ; apiren, arisen. 
TCppanan, to allure; appon, he allured; appanen, 

apponnen, allured. 
Tfypean, to wash ; a)?poh, he washed. 
Sppeon, to reveal; appeah, he revealed. 
Bacan, to bake ; boc, / baked. See Etym. 76. 
Beatan, to beat ; beot, he beat. 
Becpman, to ask ; beppan, -pune, he asked. 
Beljan, to be angry ; bealj, -lh, he was angry. 
Belucan, Belycan, to lock up ; belycft, he locks up ; 

tieleac, he locked up; belucon, or belocen, we, 

ye, they locked up. 
Beoban, to bid ; beab, bube, he bade. 
Beon, to be. See Etym. 86. 
Beopgan, to beware ; beoph, he took care. 
Bepaecan, to deceive; bepaeht, he deceived; bepaeht- 

ept, thou deceivedst. Likewise Paecan. 
Bepitan, to preside over ; bepipte, he presided over. 

E 
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Biban, to abide; bat), he abode; bib en, abode. See 

Etym. 78. 
Bibban, to pray ; bitpt, thou prayest ; bit, he prays ; 

bab, baeb, he prayed. 
Bijean, Bugan, to bow ; beah, bijbe, he bowed ; begb, 

bejeb, bowed. So Sbujan, Erebujan. 
Jhnban, to bind; banb, Ai bound ; bunben, bound. 
Bpecan, to break ; bpaec, he broke ; bpocen, broken. 

See Etym. 77. 
Bpinjan, /o Arm^ ; bpoht, bpohte, Atf brought. 
Bpucan, to enjoy ; bpeac, bpaec, he enjoyed. 
Bujan. See Bijean. 

BjC£e2LTi,tobuy; bohte,hebought.&oBebyc'ge2LTi,toselL 
Eeopan, to choose ; ceap, he chose. 
Enapan, to know ; cneop, he knew ; cnapen, known. , 
Eoman, Euman, Epiman, to come ; com, cum, he came; 

cotnon, cumon, -un, they came. 
Epapan, to crow ; cpeop, he crew ; cpapen, crowed. 

See Etym. 76. 
Euman. See Eoman. 
Eunnan, to know ; can, / know ; can ft, cunne, thou 

knowest; cunnon, we,ye, they know; cube, he knew. 
Epas]?an, to say; cpepe, I say; cpipt, thou say est ; 

cpriS, he says; cpae$, cpaej?e, he said ; cpaejwn, 

we, ye, they said; cpaebon, said. 
Eyj>an, to tell ; c^bbe, c^pbe, he told. 
Deappan, Dyppan, to dare ; beap, beape, / dare; 

buppe, thou darest ; buppon, we, ye, they dare; 

boppte, he durst. 
Delpan, to dig ; bealp, bulp, bielp, belp, balp, he dug ; 

bolpen, bulpen, digged. See Etym. 77* 
Donj to do or make; bo, I do; be ft, bypt, thou dost ; 

be$, by$, he doth; bo^, we, ye, they do; bib, 

bibe, bybe, he did or hath done ; byben* we, ye, 

they did; bo, bon, he may do, they may do. 
Dpeccan, to vea> or grieve; bpoht, -hte, he vexed; 

bpohton, bpehton, we, ye, they vexed. 
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Dpipan, to drive; bpap, he drove; bpipen, driven* See 

Etym. 78. 
D^ppan, to dare; boppte, buppte, he dared. 
Gblaecan, to repeat; eblsehte, he repeated; eblaeht, 

ebleaht, repeated. 
Gmplatian, to look around', emplat, he looked around* 
6tan, to eat ; aet, ate ; eten, eaten. 
Fapan, to go; pop, pepbe, he went ; popon, pepbon, 

we, ye, they went ; papeu, gone. See Etym. 76. 
Fealan, to fall; peoll, he fell. 
Fengan, to take ; peng, poh, he took ; pengon, we, ye, 

they took. So pon and bepangan, to take. 
Feohtan, to fight ; peahte, puhte, he fought ; puhton* 

we, ye, they fought. 
Finban, to find; pnjtj thoufindest; panb, punb, -be, 

he found; punbon, we, ye, they found. 
Fleon, ta fly ; pleo^, we, ye, they fly ; pleh, pleah, 

pleoh, fly, or he flew. 
Fon, to take ; pehpt, thou takest ; poh, he took. 
Fopleop an, to lose; poplypt, he loses; popleap, I or he lost 
Fpetan, to fret; yip&t, fretted ; fpetzn, fretted. See 

Etym. 77. 
Iran, or Erangan, to go; ga, gange, / go ; gae$, he 

goes; ga$, gae$, we, ye, they go; eobe, geobe, 

I or he went ; eoban, we, ye, they went ; ga, go 

thou ; ga, ga$, go ye. 
Erebugan, to bow; gebygft, he bows; gebeah, hi 

bowed; gebugon, we, ye, tliey bowed; gebogen, 

bowed. See Bigean. 
Erelaeccan, to seize; gelaehte, he seized; gelaehton, 

-ahton, we, ye, they seized; gelaehtre, seized. 
Eremetan, to find; gemette, he found. 
Eremunan, to remember; gemune, gemunbe, / or it is 

remembered; gemunon, -nbon, we, ye, they are 

remembered; gemunen, remembered. 
Ereotan, to pour out; jure, geote, gear, get, he 

poured out; gutan, -con, we, ye, they poured out. 
Etepean, Cepeon, to see; gepihpt, thou seest; gerih$, 

e 2 



\ 
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he sees; jejreah, / saw; jepape, -aeje, thou 

sawest; jepap, -eah, -eh, -eaj, -aj, he saw ; 

gepapon, -an, they saw ; jepeoh -ph, see thou ; 

ZefecfoySeeye; 3epaene,-ene,-yne,-ine, jepapen, 

-aejen, -eogen, -eopen, -epen, seen. 
Iieppinjan, to whip; jeppanj, he whipped; jeppungen, 

whipped. 
Cretan, fo £•**; geate, I get; jeot, jeotte, jeate, 

Ae #0/; jeoton, we, ye, they got. 
Hepaeccan, Hepeacan, ISepaecean, to afflict; jepeahte, 

gepaehte, he afflicted. 
Cepeoppan, the same as J?eopJ?an : which see. 
Iiipan, to give; jeap, jaep, or jap, I ox he gave; Jipen, 

given. 
Irpapan, to dig; jpop, he dug; jpapen, digged. See 

Etym. 76. 
Erpinban, to grind; jpanb, -unb, he ground; jpunbon, 

we, ye, they ground. 
frabban, ftaebban, to have. See Etym. 87. 
frangan, to hang; hoh, I hung; henj, hoh, heMS, he 

hung; hengon, we, ye, they hung ; hoh, hang thou ; 

ho$, hang ye ; hanjen, hung. 
frealban, to hold; heolb, I ox he held; healben, holden. 
foebban, fceapan, to heave; hep^S, he heaveth; hop, 

hope, / or he heaved; hapen, hepen, heapen, 

heaved. 
Relpan, to help; healp, hulpe, he helped; holpen, 

helped. 
frlihan, to laugh; hloje, thou laughedst; hloh, he 

laughed; hlojun, -on, we, ye, they laughed. 
fanijan, to bow the head; hnaj, -ah, he bowed the head 
toon, frengan. See ftanjan. 
fcpeoppan, to turn; hpeappopt, thou turnest ; hpuppe, 

he turned; hpuppon, we, ye, they turned. So 

ahpeoppan. 
lean, Iecan, to eke, or enlarge; icte, lhte, I ox he en* 

targed; 'icton, we, ye, they enlarged; lht, (auctus,) 

enlarged. 



j 
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Li)?an, to sail; la®, he sailed; li}?an, leo)?an, we, ye, 

they sailed. 
Lixon, to shine ; hxte, he shone ; hxton, hxte, we, ye, 

they shone; and perhaps lixbon, and hxobon. 
CDajan, to be able. See Etym. 88. 
CDetan, to meet, or paint; mast, painted; me ten 

painted. See Etym. 77. 
CDopt, I must. See Etym. 89. 
CDot, I may, can. See Etym. 89. 
Niman, to take ; mm®, he takes ; nom, nam, he took ; 

numen, taken. See Etym. 78. 
OpJ>piccan, to oppress ; opjjpec®, -^ c®, he oppresseth ; 

opjjpit, -J?pihte, he oppressed; opjjpihton, t£/e, 

ye, they oppressed. 
Ongetan, Onjeatan, -jeoton, to understand. See 

Etetan, and Onjitan. 
Onjinnan, to begin; onjan, -un, I or he began; on- 

Tunne, thou begannest ; onjunnon, -un, we, ye, 

they began; onjunnen, begun. 
Ongitan, to understand; onjeat, he understood; on- 

jatun, they understood; ongiten, understood. 
Paecan, to deceive, to lie; paehte, he deceived. 
Plaetan, to smite ; plat, he smote. 
Phhtan, to plight ; plihte, plat, he gave his word. 
Reccan, to reckon an account ; pehtept, thou reckon- 

edst; jiohte, pehte, peahte, he reckoned; jiohton, 

they reckoned ; peht reckoned. 
Rib an, to ride ; pit, pibe®, he rides ; pab, he rode. 
Sacan, -cian, to strive; jroc, he strove. 
8ahtlan, -lian, to reconcile ; paeht, reconciled. 
8apan, to sow; pape, jreop, I sowed; pep, peop, he 

sowed; papen, sowed, sown. 
8cealan, to owe. See Etym. 88. 
8ceotan, to shoot; pceat, shot; pcoten, shot. 
8cinan, to shine; pee an, he shone. 
$cij>pan, to create ; pceop, he created; ycezpen, created 
8ecan, to seek; pec®, he seeks; pece, we, ye, they seek; 

pohte, he sought; pohton, they sought. 
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Secjan, 8aejjan, 8aejan, to say ; pejpt, thou sayest ; 

paecjbe, paebe, he said. Perhaps from paecjobe : 

also ptfSpecjan, priSpajan, to contradict. 
8eon, to see. See Hereon. 

8ettan, to place; pette, pet, he placed; p eteb, placed. 
8igan, to /all, to fall down ; paj, pah, he fell. 
8injan, tfo swag- ; pon j, pane, / sang ; panj, he sang ; 

punjen, sung. See Etym. 78. 
8ittan, fo sit ; past, Ae Mtf . 
81agan, 81aean 5 </0 slay ; plea, / slay ; ploh, I or he 

slew. Perhaps plog, 3 being turned into h. 
81itan, to slit; plat, he slit. 
Spinnan, to spin; ppan, he spun; ppunnen, spun. 

See Etym. 78. 
Spipan, to spew; ppap, I ox he spewed. 
8tanban, to stand; rt^npt, thou standest; ptent, he 

stands; ptob, 7 or he stood ; ptanben, stood. See 

Etym. 76. 
8tijan, to climb ; ptag, ptah, ptih, he climbed. 
8tpeccan, to stretch ; ptpehte, he stretched; ptpeh- 

ton, they stretched. 
8pealtan, 8pyltan, to die; ppelte, I die; ppealt, 

ppeolt, he died. 
8pepian, -pan, -pigan, to swear; ppop, /or he swore. 
Spigan, 8pujon, to be silent ; ppijobe, / urns silent; 

ppigobe, pupobe, pup, he was silent ; pupon, they 

were silent. 
' Taecan, to teach; fcaehte, he taught; taec, teach. 
Teon, Teojan, to draw or accuse ; teo, I draw ; teoMS, 

t^h$, he draws ; teh, tuje, he drew ; teo, teoh, 

draw thou. 
Tepan, to tear; taep, for*; topen,fora. See Etym. 77. 
Dean, -on, to profit ; J>eah, ]?aj, J>ah, he profited. 
Deappan, to behove; Jeapp, / have need; Jeajtpt, 

jmppe, thou hast need; J?oppte, he has need; 

mppon, we, ye, they have need. 
Dencan, -e&n, to think; #oht, ftohte, he thought; So 

ISeJ>encan. 
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Dpean,io wash ; J>pea, / wash; J>p^hjt, thou washest ; 

JjpelvS, he washes ; J>poh, I vx he washed. 
Tyjnan, -ljean, to give; tyj?be, tijxfoe, t^bbe, he gave. 
Unnan, fo give ; u]>]>e, ubbe, A* gave. 
J7acian, to wake; pacobe, I ox he waked; peaht, 

wakened. 
pacp^n, to wash; peocr, peohp, he washed; poxon, 

we, ye, they washed. 
peban, to be mad ; pet, he is mad; pebbe, he was mad. 
peopJ?an, to be. See Etym. 86. 
Pej-an, to be. See Etym. 86. 
Pinban, to wind; pint, he winds; panb, ponb, he wound; 

punben, wound. 
pipcan, peopcan, popcan, to work, to build; popbte, 

he worked, built; pophte, worked. 
pitan, to know ; pat, / know, he knows, or / or he 

knew; papt, thou knowest or knewest ; piten, 

pitob, known. 
Ppegan, to accuse ; ppehte, -jbe, he accused. 
Ppeon, pp^on, to cover ; ppoh, ppeah, he covered. 
Pyllan, to will or wish. See Etym. 88. 
Ypnan, Xpman, ffpnan, to run; apn, upn, he ran; 

upnon, they ran. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction and 

Interjection. 

93. An Adverb is a part of speech, joined to verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to denote some quality or 
circumstance respecting them : as, pirelice ic pppece, 
I speak wisely; fai paepon to lanje, they were too long. 

Many adverbs admit of comparison, especially those 
which end in -e or -lice. The comparative is formed 
by changing the last vowel into -op, and the superlative 
into -op:: as, Rihthce, justly; Rihtlicop, more 
justly ; Rihtlicof t, most justly. 
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94 . A Preposition connects words with one another, 
and shows the relation between them : as, Lupa Dpyh- 
ten Jnnne Cob on dalpe Jnnpe heoptan, Love the Lord 
thy God in all thine heart. Matt. xxii. 37. 

95. Conjunctions connect words and sentences to- 
gether: as, De ptent ^ rppec^, He stands and speaks. 
iEl£ Gr. 8apl 3 hcchoma pypcaS anne mon, The 
soul and body make one man. Boet. 85. 9. 

96. An Interjection expresses any sudden emotion of 
the mind : as, J?a if me, Woe is met Gala bpoJ?ep 
Gcjbypht. eala hpaet bybept Jm ; O brother Egbert ! 
O what didst thou ! — Bede. 

CHAPTER VII. 
The Formation of Words. 

1. A knowledge of things is conveyed to the mind 
through the medium of the five senses, but chiefly by 
the sight. An idea, or image of a visible object is formed 
in the mind by means of the eye ; and the word, which, 
when written or spoken, conveys this image to the mind, 
is called a Noun. It is most probable that the ge- 
neral outline, or form of an object, would be impressed 
on the mind before any particular part or action of the 
object. Nouns, therefore, appear to be the primitive 
words in language. Those nouns pronounced by a single 
impulse of the voice, and therefore called monosyllables, 
were first formed. 

Xc an oak. pep a man. CDob the mind. 

Compound nouns were formed from these primitive 
words, and consist of two or more independent and sig- 
nificant words ; as, 

— * , r Xcconn. a corn of the oak. 

Be, an oak, cojin,acorn, | ^J^. J 

pep, a man, heojib,anherd, Pepheopb, an herdsman. 

COob, the mind, hece, heat, CQot>hete,heat of mind, anger. 

Pm, wine, tpeop, tree, pintpeop, a vine. 

JE, water, xey or aer,\ }an> . . w// fiEflanb, a waters land, or 
water's or of water, 3 ianD ' Mna > \ land of water, anishtnd. 
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Other compound nouns are formed by terminating 
syllables; as, 

Lyne, a king, -bom Judgment, right, { ^^dam. ******> 

Bijceop, a bishop, -pic, dominion, Biyceopjuc, bishopric. 

Eilb, a c/»iW, -habe, q^ice, state, Eilbhabe, childhood. 

Ppeojt, Spriest, -fcype, a «Atre, *ftare, Ppeojtjcyjie, a parish. 

Deep, a dear, -U Z , a dMnutoe, {"gEL" ' "* ° r 
Feo pm ,/oo* -en, a,™, fr^i^T' 

«-*.«*. .**....«-* {■■^ia.-- 

*2. Verbs appear to be derived from Nouns. Every 
Noun, or thing which has an existence, must have either 
an action, or a state of being, and the word which ex* 
presses that action, or state of being, is denominated a 
Verb. After the general outline of an object was formed 
in the mind, the attention would be fixed upon its action, 
or state of being ; and therefore Verbs were formed sub- 
sequently to Nouns. This reasoning is corroborated 
by the structure of several languages. 

Verbs are often nouns applied in a verbal sense with- 
out any alteration of form. This often happens in 
Hebrew; as, 

yi deb, a bear, Ti deb, he acts as a bear, he murmurs, or grumbles. 
*)TO ner, a river, *1M3 ner, it acts as a rvoer, or JIows. 

And in modern English; as, a fear, to fear; a sleep, 
to sleep; a dream, to dream. In Anglo-Saxon a few 
verbs are found in this primitive state. 

CDaej, power, CDaej, may. 

CDot, an assembly, (Dot, to be able, to assemble. 

Teon, an accusation, Teon, to accuse. 

That verbs are derived from nouns, admits of ample 
proof from most ancient languages : as, in Hebrew, 

i» sr n ~w J^ 1 * * r * r > •* aeti a * ar wer, it flows, Aw* 

iw ar, a rvoer, < MMM . ~„ j„^-^-» 

\ away, or destroys. 

. tfA ap, heat, anger, n&H ape, it acts as heat, it bakes. 
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In Greek, verbs are also formed from nouns ; as, 

lotXog, the sea, l&Xevoo, sea I, I act as the sea, I agitate. 
¥t>X3> « soul, ¥u%oa/, soul I, I act as a soul, I enliven. 

The greatest part of Saxon verbs are formed from 
nouns by the addition of the syllables -an, -ian, or -gan, 
probably formed from 

2Tnan, or an, to give, to add, anenb, giving, &c. anob, given, &c. 
Cangao, or gan, to go, ?ao jenb, going, san^eb, gone. 

Xgan, to possess, to have, agenb, having, &£«b, had. 

These terminations, added to nouns, give them a 
verbal signification ; as, 

Dael* a part, Daelan, to give apart, to divide. 

Feopm, food, Feopmian, to have food, to feed ox farm. 

Fepep, a fever, Fepepjjan, to have a fever. 

pit, knowledge, J?itan, to give knowledge, to know* 

In a subsequent stage, two distinct verbs were some- 
times condensed into one ; as, 

Can, to go, jan, to go, Iranian, to go. 

F^u, to go, r op, went, beoban, to bid, {'^JJg^ 1 * 

An unaltered noun and verb are sometimes united ; 
as, 

pijrt, a feast, p^llan, to fill, pijtpullian, to banquet. 

3, Adjectives are formed from the two preceding 
classes of words ; they are either nouns or verbs formed 
into adjectives by various processes. 

Some nouns are used as adjectives without any al- 
teration ; as, 

Deop, the deep, the sea, Deop, deep. 
La^, evil, La^, pernicious. 



• It is the same in the Mceso-Gothic, a sister language of the An- 
glo-Saxon, 

cXAl A, a part, cV/il AQ/lW, to give a part, to divide. 

\fVTh knowledge, VITjVN, to give knowledge, to know. 
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Genuine adjectives are formed by adding to nouns 
and verbs the terminating syllables -an, -en, -eb, -enb, 
-15, -ipe : these are probably derived from Sn and lean, 
to give, to add, to join ; as, 

jE r c, an ash, -en, add, { ^l™' Zt^V? " g ' "' 

J ' i ae jcen tpeop, an -ash-tree. 

Eolb, goZd^ -en, add, Eolben, golden. 

Jjin ijlax, *en, add, Linen, flaxen. 

Blob, Mood, -13, Join, Blobig, bloody. 

Pit, wisdom, -13, join, piti g, tcise, tpfrfy. 

Dpincan, £0 drinfc, -enb, join, Dpincenb, drinking. 

Adjectives are formed from nouns and verbs by the 
addition of other syllables ; as, 

pep, a man, -lie, like, pephc, man-like, manly. 

Lupe, love, -lie, like, Lujrhc, love-like, amiable. 

Lujre, love, -tyme, teem, Lujrety me, pleasant. 

Lupenb, loving, -he, like, Lupenblic, amiable. • 

Pynne, pleasure, -jum, some, part, Pinpim, some pleasure, joyful. 

Pyjican, to work, -jum, some, Pypcj-um, laborious. 

Tun j, tongue, -pull, plenty* Tun jpill, loquacious. 

paejtm, /rm*, -baep, producing, paejtmbaep, fruitful. 

Dob, God, -cunb, 6orn, Eobcuub, Divine, 

M, a law, -pzjtj fat, fixed, Mpejt, fixed in the law, pious. 

Faeben, father, -leap, lost, less, Faebenleaj, fatherless. 

Gren, even, equal, -ece, eternal, 6f en ece, co-eternal. 

The Comparative terminations -op, -ap, -ep, and, 
by transposition, -pe, are from 5Ep or /6p^ ie/bre 9 in 
regard to ftW, and then to quality; and the Superlative 
-ajt, -aept, -opt, &c, are from ffpt, fift, first; as, 

X, tfroe, Xp, aep, 6e/bre *iroe, before, { fwmnt. *** 

pi jr, towe, Pir-aep, fo/ore in fowdom, tower, { ^^^we^. ** "^ 

Those adjectives, which are now considered irregular 
in modern English, were once formed by the preceding 
rule; as, 

Bee, good, Bet-epe, better, Becjt, best. 

po, bad, poep-ej , pypj, worse, poep-dje, pyp-Jt, worst. 

CPa, much, (Dae-pe, more, CDae-jt, most. 
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4. Pronouns are thought to be formed from the frag- 
ments of verbs and nouns. 

The pronouns toe, heo, hit, j>e, and jre, may perhaps 
have their origin from the verb 

ftatan, haetan, to call, to say; he, heo, called, said, he; 

h^t, t. e. hae-eb, hae-et, haet, hit, said, it. 
Dean, to grow forth, say; j>a, J?e, J?eo, J?y, said, who, 

the ; J?a-eb, J>aet, said, that. 
Ssejan, to say; pe, jreo, said, the. 

5. Adverbs are formed by constantly using nouns in 
certain cases, or from verbs ; as, 

bpilum, awhile, now, the dative case of hpile, a moment, 

time. 
Bancep, freely, gratis ; the genitive case of J?anc, a 

thank, favour. 
Get, yet, the imperative of jetan, to get. 
Lan j, long, from Ian jan, to prolong. 

6. Prepositions and Conjunctions are generally formed 
from verbs ; as, 

Eremanj, among, from gemenjan, to mix. 
J?ijmton, without, from pipjmtan, peopJ?an, to be out. 
6ac, also, and, from eacan, to add. 
Dip, if from gipan, to give. 

The following inseparable prepositions are much used 
in the formation of Saxon words. 

Xnb, in composition, signifies to or hack: as, ffnb- 

ptanban, to stand back, or resist. 
6b, again, back again : as, Gb-cenninj, regeneration. 
Gpen, equal, just, alike: as, Gpen-ealb, coeval. 
6pt, again, back again: as, 6pt-ajypan, to restore. 
6m, about : as, Gm-bon, to compass about. 
Fop, by, for, from, &c. : as, Fop-baepan, to restrain. 
Fope, before : as, Fope-baepan, to carry before. 
COijr, an error, &c. : as, CDip-bon, to be done badly. 
Op> in, from, im: as, Oprj^lbe, without price. 
CW5, off, from : as, Ojj-baepptan, /o £raiA? o^ 
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Un, in, not, un : as, Un-cu$, unknown, uncouth. 
J?iJ?eji, against : as, pij^eji-j-ecjan, to speak against. 

An acquaintance with the composition of words will 
greatly facilitate the acquisition of a language; for, by 
combining one radical term with prepositions and other 
parts of speech, many words are formed which retain 
the signification of their simple parts. The recollection 
of the radical words will be sufficient to bring to the 
mind the numerous derivatives, and will most deeply 
impress on the memory the precise signification of many 
words, which otherwise could be scarcely ascertained. 
Thus jtan&an, to stand, compounded with the prepo- 
sition ajen or on jean, becomes ffjen-jtanban, to stand 
against, or to oppose; 7£ nb-jtanban, to stand back, or 
resist ; Op-ptanban, to stand off, or to tarry behind; 
Un&ej\-ptanban, to stand under, or to bear : applied to 
the mind, to know, or to understand ; J?i]?-j-tan&an, 

tO WITHSTAND, OX to Oppose. 

The Anglo-Saxons, like other Gothic nations, were 
remarkable for combining several short significant words 
to express any complex idea. Instead of adopting tech- 
nical terms from other languages, it was their usual 
pitfctice to translate them by a simple combination of 
the radical words, taken from their own nervous language. 
Hence, for the word Grammar, the Saxons used the ex- 
pressive term Boccjiaept, book-craft, composed of boc, 
a book, and cjiaept, craft. Tungolcpaeptij, star-crafty, 
or an astronomer, which word we have adopted from 
the Greek currgov, a star, and wjeipo?, a latv, rule. J?in- 
bejua, a wine-berry, a grape, &c. Their own words 
were formed in the same manner: thus Stajwlpaejtan, 
to confirm ox fix firmly, is composed of j-ta^ol, a foun- 
dation, jixyt: 9 fast, and an, to give. 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER I. The Construction of Sentences. 

1. Syntax (from (rwrcc%ig 9 composition) teaches the 
composition, order, agreement, and government of words 
in a sentence. 

2. A sentence, expressing a perfect thought, is distin- 
guished at the end by a full stop, marked thus (:• or 7). 

3. A simple sentence has in it but one nominative case 
and one finite verb, either expressed or understood ; as, 

pilnijaft men anpealbep- Men desire power \ 
foie polfcon habban hlifan :• They might have fame. 

4. A compound sentence consists of two or more sim- 
ple sentences connected by relatives or conjunctions; as, 
J?ilnijaS men anpealbej* B6 hie polbon habban hhfan:» 
Men desire power, that they might have fame. Boet 38.4. 

5. Instead of our comma, semicolon, and colon, the 
Anglo-Saxons only used one point, thus (.) which merely 
denoted the sense to be imperfect. * 

6. The Anglo-Saxon, having inflected terminations, is 
in some measure a transpositive language ; but it by no 
means admits of such liberty in placing the words in a 
sentence as in Latin and Greek. 

r 

The following remarks on the collocation of words 
may be of use to the young student. 

The nominative case is usually placed before the verb. 

The participle is sometimes found at a distance from 
the neuter verb, and often at the close of the sentence. 

Negatives, adverbs, &c, are for the most part placed 
before the verb. 

The verb often follows the accusative, as well as the 
nominative case ; the verb will, therefore, often be the 
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last word in a Saxon as well as in a German or Latin sen- 
tence ; as, JMutejijia pella paeteji hi fcpuncon :• They 
drank the water of pure springs. Boet. 30. 8. 

CHAPTER II. 

7. Syntax consists of two parts : 

1. Concord. 2. Government. 

8. Concord is the agreement of one word with an- 
other, in case, gender, number, or person. 

9. Government is when one word requires another 
to be in a particular case or mood. 

THE CONCORDS. 

10. There are three concords. 

THE FIRST CONCORD. 

1 1 . The first concord is between the nominative case 
and the verb. 

The verb must be of the same number and person as 
the nominative case ; as, 8e pi f bom jebeS hij* lupienbap 
pij-e :• Wisdom maketh his lovers wise. Boet. 60. 10. 

12. A noun of multitude may have a verb of the sin- 
gular or plural number ; as, Gall f pole apaj* *} ptobon:* 
All the people (surgebat) arose and (stabant) stood. 
Exod. xxxiii. 8. 

13. Two or more nominative cases singular will have 
a verb plural ; as, Ic *] Faefceji jrynt an :• / and the 
Father are one. John x. 30. 

THE SECOND CONCORD. 

14. The second concord is between the substantive 
and the adjective. 

* The adjective or participle is always of the same num- 
ber, case, and gender as the noun. Da pyht se]?elo brtS 
on j>am mobe :• The right nobility is in the mind. Boet. 
67. 22. 
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THE THIRD CONCORD. 

15. The third concord is between the relative and the 
antecedent. 

The relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person. Its case depends upon some other 
word in the sentence. Ne p^pceaft aeprep J?am mete 
J>e poppyp? :• Labour not after the meat which pe- 
risheth. John vi. 27. 

16. 8e, peo, J?e, j>eo, J?at, are often used as relatives ; 
as, /§neap ye, JEneas who: and 8um pip peo haepbe, 
a certain woman who had. Luke xiii. 11. 

17. De, together with an article or pronoun, some- 
times stands for who ; as, Se man pe j>e, the man who : 
Ic eom Erabpiel, ic J>e ptanfce, / am Gabriel, who 
stand. Luke i. 19. 

18. De, like the English word the, is set before nouns 
in all cases ; as, fru maej )?e laece haelan J>e punb, how 
can the physician heal the wound. Bede. 

CHAPTER III. Of Government. 

Government of Nouns. 

19. One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the genitive case ; as, Byp yp Iufcea 
c^ninj:- This is king of the Jews. Luke xxiii. 38. 

20. But nouns signifying the same thing are put in 
the same case; as, /eippefc Kumnx paep pealhrrob 
SSippe bee :• King Alfred was translator of this book. 
Boet. Prsef. xi. 

2 1 . A noun signifying praise or blame is put in the 
genitive case ; as, Dip pole lp heapfcep mobep :• This 
people is of hard mind. Exod. xxxii. 9. 

22. The genitive case is sometimes put alone, the 
former noun being understood ; as, t>e xepeh Iacobum 
Zebebei :• He saw James the son of Zebedee. (Sunu, 
the son, is understood.) Matt. iv. 21. 
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23. Words which express measure, weighty age, &c. 
are put in the genitive case: as, Bpeoton lp eahta hunb 
mila lang :• Britain is eight hundred miles long. Bede 
473.11. 

24. Nouns signifying the cause or manner of a thing, 
or the instrument by which it is done, are put in the 
dative case : as, foi pppaecaft mpum tunjum :• They 
spoke with new tongues. Mark xvi. 17* 

25. Nouns signifying part of time, or answering the 
question when, are put in the genitive case ; but how long, 
in the accusative or dative case : as, Daejep *j nihtep 
(die et nocte). By day and night. Gen. xxxi. 40. fopi 
ptanbe ge hep ealne baej ibele :• Why stand ye here 
all day idle ? Matt. xx. 6. 

26. Nouns ending in pull and lice, and words com- 
pounded with epen, epn, or emn, and the noun )>eapp, 
need, govern a dative case : as, Gpen-laecan ]?am apop- 
tolum:- To be like the apostles. Wanl. Cat. p. 5. 1. 

v 27. A noun with a participle, or two nouns with the 
word being understood between them, governed by no 
other word in the sentence, are put in the dative case, 
sometimes called the dative absolute. Gebijebum 
cneopum:- Knees being bent (with bended knees). 
Mark. i. 40. 

THE, GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

28. Superlatives, partitives, numeral adjectives, the 
relative Dpa, who, and adjectives in the neuter gender 
without a substantive, generally govern the genitive 
case : as, fopaet ypelep bybe he :• What evil (what of 
evil) did he? Mark xv. 14. 

29. Than after the comparative degree is made by 
% Jonne, J?a&nne, and sometimes be : as, Ere pynt pelpan 

>onne manega ppeappan :• Ye are better than many 
sparrows. Matt. x. 3 1 . 

When the words jjonne, J>aenne, or }>e, are omitted 
after a comparative, the following word is put in the ge- 
nitive or dative Case: as, Ere p^nt betepan manejum 

F 
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ppeappum :• Ye are better them nwtwy sparrows. Luke 
xii. 7. 

30. Adjectives denoting plenty, wont, likeness, dig- 
nity, worth,fulness, care or desire, knowledge, ignorance, 
also the substantive pana want, have sometimes a dative 
and sometimes a genitive case after them : as, Se ft aelenb 
psep pull halgum gapte :• The Saviour was fall of the 
(to the) Holy Ghost. Luke iv* I . 

3 1 . The interrogative, and the word that answers to 
it, must be ih the same case : as, fopaep anhcnyp ^p 
top. }>aep Eapepep :• Whose likeness is this ? Ctesar's. 
Matt. xxii. 20. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

32. The neuter verb, and verbs oi naming, have the 
same case after as before them : as. Da paep pum con- 
sul. J?aet pe faepetoha hata$ :• There was a certain 
consul that we name a Heretoha*. Boet. 2; 1. 

33. Verbs of trying, following, depriving, of want- 
ing, enjoying, visiting, doing, expecting, listening, re- 
calling, accusing, ceasing, asking, pitying, pealban to 

fovern or command, &c. and sometimes the verb neuter, 
ave after them a genitive case : as, Ne pilna Jni Jnnep 
nehtptan hupep :• Wish not thou thy neighbour's house. 
Exod. xx. 1/. 

34. Verbs of depriving, giving, and restoring, com- 
manding, obeying, serving, reproving, accusing, forbid- 
ding, telling, answering, believing, thanking, &c. also 
the words pilian or pyhjean^/o follow, &c. with all verbs 
put acquisitively, govern the dative case : as, Do$ pel 
Jam J?e eop ypl bo$ :• Do well to those that do evil to 
you. Matt. v. 44. 

35 . % Active verbs govern the accusative case : as, Dipne 
mann ic lupije :• / love this man. iElf. Gram. 6. 

36. Verbs of asking, teaching, and clothing, govern 
the accusative of the person and thing : as, Dyne ax- 

* From bepe an army, and teon to lead. 
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obpn f bijppell :• Him they ctiktd that parable. Mark 
iv. 10. 

37. When two verbs come together, the latter is ptlt 
in the infinktve mood: as, J?e pillaft gey-eon:- We 
wish to see, or We would see. Matt. xii. 38. 

38. The infinitive mood will have an accusative case 
before it : as, Spa je jefeo^S me habban :• As yi see 
me havte. Luke txir. 39. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



$9. Prepositions gtvehi the genitive, dative, or accu- 
sative ease, ad specified in the following alphabetical 
arrangement : 



beyond, 



ace. 
(rat* 
dat. 
Sat. 
dat. 
ace. 
dat. 



dat. 

dat. 

dat ace 

ace. 

dat; 



batao, bout, around, 
J2 ptep, after, 
Mji, ere, before, 

4&popaB, before, 

TPgen, -eao, against, 

TTmatiT, among, 

It nb!an*5,- -on J, atbrig,teti. dat. ice. 

Baejxan, see Bt-deftAO. 

Bfe, bi, big, by, of, after, 

Bc^opaAV befbrt; 
Begeonb, 

bejfeonban, 

eonb, 

geonb, 
Beheomui, Ort fins Me, 

Becpeox, *1 

btetyioan', j 

Binnan, -00, within, dat. 

Bupan, -oo, afove, dat. 

Butan, -oo, without, beside, dat. ace. 
6mb, embutan, \ , . 

ymb, ymbocai,) a6ow< ' acc ' 

-f2 



Gonb, *ee Begeonb. 

t? ofi, for, dat. ace. 

Ff^}f rbnhb y> gen. dat ace. 
fiehenb, at hand, near, dat. 
Iremang, among, dat. ace. 

Eeonb, «ee Begeoub. 
Inrian, in, in^ gen. dat. ace. 
Into, in, irito, diit. 

CBib, wtffc, gen. dHU 

Neah, near, cfot. 

Oy, of,jrom, gen. dat. ace. 
Opeji, ot>^, dat. ace. 

On, into, to, da{ act, 

OobJonj, see Jfnblan^. 
Onf qpao, before, cht 

Ongean, -Ten, against, aec. 
Otifiinran, in, 
Onmang* T 

oogemaog,} 
.On-upan, 1 

on-uppao, J 

0$, ft), 2Jf|tfZ, 



among, 
upon, 



dat. 
dat. 



$#w* -on, o^er, 



dat. 

dat ace. 
ace. 
ace* 
act. 
dat. 



« vu . against, 

Dirph, <AWm$fc, ty, 

Til, to, an^iZ, 

To, to,/or, gen. dat aec. 

Topopan, before, dat 

Tojeane, -oej-, against, dat. aec. 

Tomibbej, among, gen. dat. 
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gen. dat. t Piteptan, after, 
dat. ace. pipy ojian, before, 
dat. 



ace. 

ace. 
Pifreonban, a&owf, ace. 

Pipinnao, within, ace. 

Pijmtao, without, ace* 

Yrab, ymbutan, see Gmb, em- 
bucau. 



Topeejib, toward, 
•Unben, under, 
Uopeop, near, 

.^ST} •»■*-» .*"«*• 

Utan, -oo, without, gen. dat. ace. 
pift, tritA, against, gen. dat. ace. 

40. Prepositions are sometimes separated from the 
words which they govern : they are then emphatically 
placed before the verb in the sentence : as, Da englap 
pupbon apenbe op )>am paejepan hipe D6 hi ON je- 
.pceapene psepon :• (Instead of on j>e.) The angels were 
changed from that beautiful ^ form in which they were 
.reated. JEM. Horn. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

4 1 . Conjunctions join like cases, moods, and tenses : 
as, Erepceop Erob heopenan anb eop}?an :• God created 
heaven and earth. Gen. i. 1, 

42. Some conjunctions expressing doubt, or contin- 
gency, as J?eah, thovgh, ppilce, as if, J?aeit, that, hpaej?ep, 
. whether, jip, if, pam, whether, &c. are said to require 

the subjunctive mood : as, fopaet bo ic. baet ic ece lip 
a*e :• PPhat shall I do, that I may obtain eternal life? 
Mark x. 17. 

43. It often happens that these and other conjunc- 
tions have a verb following them in the indicative mood: 
as ? )3pae]?ep lp ej>pe to pecjenne:- Whether is easier 
to say. Mark ii. 0. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

« • * 

* I I ■ 

44. Interjections have a nominative or an accusative 
case after them : as, La Jm hecetene :• O thou hypocrite ! 
Matt, vii.5. Gala licetepe :• O hypocrite! Luke vl 42. 



PART IV, 
PROSODY 



The Northern tongues abound in consonants. The 
first efforts therefore of a Gothic poet, in endeavouring 
to reduce his language to harmony, would be the placing 
of these consonants at such a distance from each other, 
and so intermixing them with vowels, as from their 
structure to produce a sort of rhythm. This must be 
effected by a periodical repetition of emphatic syllables, 
rendered still more perceptible to the ear by a recurrence 
of the same letters in these emphatic syllables. Hence 
the general construction of Anglo-Saxon versification 
will be understood by attending to a few remarks on 
three of its most evident properties : namely, 1 . Alike' 
Nation; 2. Emphasis; and 3. Rhythm. s 

1. Alliteration is the beginning of several syllables, 
in the same or corresponding verse, with the same letter. 
The Anglo-Saxons were more partial to the recurrence 
of consonants than vowels, and were usually studious to 
throw the alliteration on the emphatic syllables. Their 1 
most regular alliteration * was thus constituted : In two 
adjacent and connected lines of verse, there must be three 
words or syllables which begin with one and the same 
letter. The third or last alliterative word generally stands 
the first word in the second line, and the two first 
alliterative words must be both introduced in the first 
line. The most important alliterative letter is found in 
the word placed in the second line: this letter is there- 
fore called the Chief Utter; according to which the two 

* The author is much indebted for these and other remarks to an 
admirable little work by Professor Rask of Copenhagen, called 
" Angelsaksisk Sproglaere tilligemed en kort Lsesebog." Stockholm, 
J817,8vo. 
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other letters, that are called Assistant letters, ihust be ar- 
ranged in the first line. For example, in Beowulf, ii. 27 : 

Da w&y aeptep wxyte Thfve was after meal-time 
ffop up-a-hapen. A whoop set up. 

Here the three words wasp, wipte, and wop contain 
the alliterative letters : of these the w in wqp is the 
Chief letter, and the two others are Assistants. If the 
Chief letter he a vo>vel, the Assistants must be vowels, 
but yet they need not be {he same : as, 

JPocenap $}$> ylpe 

2£nt> opcneap. Beowulf, i. 12. 

Here o in opcneap is tl^e Chief letter, and eo and y are 
the Assistants /—-all three quite different. 

The alliterative letters must always be found in words 
whi^h have qn emphasis on the syllable which begins 
with them ; but an unemphatic derivative syllable, je-, 
be-, a-, &c, may stand first in the same word, without 
interrupting the alliteration. In the same two congruent 
lines there must not be more than three words which 
begin in tins manner : but an unemphatic syllable pre* 
fixed is not considered as. presenting any obstacle; nor 
dpes the Chief letter necessarily stand the very first in the 
second line. It is frequently preceded by one or more 
particles ; not such, however, ^ have an emphasis in 
reading. These prefixes constitute what may be deno- 
minated a Metrical complement. In short verses, only 
one. Assistant letter is occasionally found, especially if 
the Chiqfbe a compound : as, pc, pt, pp i then the As- 
sistant alsp ought to he a compound which would be 
productive of a harsh sound, and would be difficult to 
effect in three words so contiguous to each other. 

It will be necessary to remark, that it was only the 
most cultivated and laboured poetry which had the alii* 
teration thus regularly constituted. In general our an* 
cestors appear to have been satisfied, if their verse had 
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rhythm enough to be sung, and such alliteration as would 
at once strike the ear. 

2. Emphasis is a perceptible stress of the voice laid 
upon a syllable or word ; it is, therefore, properly divided 
into syllabic emphasis, generally, but improperly, termed 
accent ; and verbal or sentential emphasis, commonly 
denominated merely emphasis. 

Syllabic emphasis, which in Saxon and all the modern 
languages of Gothic origin holds the place of the Roman 
and Greek quantity, is the superior energy with which 
at least one syllable of a word is enunciated : as the first 
in zobnifffe (goodness), and the last in betp^x (bttwiwt). 

Those words which the present English have taken 
directly from their Saxon ancestors, very probably had 
the same syllabic emphasis which we now give them. 
It has also been asserted, that in Saxon the emphasis was 
undoubtedly on the first, or chief syllable of the root in 
every word ; and therefore the prefixed particles je-, a-, 
be-, &c. never have the emphasis. Compound words 
which consist of two substantives have the emphasis 
on the former syllable. In compounds of two essential 
significant words the emphasis commonly falls on the 
former word. 

3. Rhythm. Several emphatic syllables cannot be 
conveniently enunciated in succession ; there must be a 
syllable or two remiss or feeble after an emphasis. On 
these depends Rhythm, which may be defined to be 
periodical emphasis and remission. 

The length of lines in verse is not so accurately de- 
fined in Saxon by rhythm, as in Latin by means of feet : 
the only thing which, in Anglo-Saxon, has any influence 
over metre, seems to be the emphatic syllables. Each 
of these is often accompanied by one, two, or more un- 
emphatic syllables. These emphatic and unemphatic 
syllables do not appear to be arranged according to any 
rules, except those which are dictated by the ear and 
cadence of the verse ; but two or more accented syllables 
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seldom occur atone, without being accompanied by some 
unaccented. The metrical complement, which stands be- 
fore the first Assistant letter in the first line, is not to 
be reckoned with the proper measure of Saxon Terse. 
It is regarded merely as a species of prelude or overture, 
which is gone over as hastily as possible. This holds 
good, at least, respecting the construction of that species 
of verse of which we have hitherto seen examples, and 
which seems to be the only one which is given in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. This will be illustrated by a short ex- 
ample : 

, 1. COeocob ana rat. ,, The Creator alone knows 

HDpyfceji j-eo) japul sceal. Whither the soul 

3. £yj?J>an hpeojipan. Shall afterwards roam, 

(Aiib) ealle \vl #ajtaj And all the spirits 

5. (De poji) g6t>e hpeopjaft. That depart in God. 

(jEptejt) de& c&ge. After their death-day 

7. Domej bifcaft. They will abide their judgement 

(On)/debeji/ae]?me. In their Father* s bosom. 

See Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 208. 

In the second line we find first hp^beji peo, as the 
metrical complement ; next the two words j-dpul sc£al, 
which make three syllables, of which only the first and 
last are emphatic : the middle one, ul, is unemphatic, and 
only serves to facilitate the connexion between the em- 
phatic syllables. The third line has no metrical com- 
plement, but immediately begins with an emphatic syl- 
lable ; and then follows one unemphatic, then an em- 
phatic with an unemphatic syllable: and thus this line 
contains two emphatic syllables. The fourth has no 
proper metrical complement, because there is only an 
auxiliary letter ; except we give this name to what, in 
such cases, precedes the first accented syllable : but what- 
ever be the name by which it is called, it is evident that 
TCnb is the prelude, and that the verse first properly be- 
gins with edlle j>a, which is one emphatic and two un- 
emphatic ; then follows jdjrtajr, one emphatic and one 
unemphatic: so this has also two emphatic syllables. The 
fifth has De pojt for a metrical complement; the remain- 
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der Is formed as the third. In the sixth, /Gpteji is the 
metrical complement: then follow two emphatic syllables, 
the last of which is accompanied by one unemphatic, — 
which is the reverse of the construction of the second 
line. The seventh is formed just as the third. It appears 
then, that however unlike these lines seem to be in their 
structure, still they are all formed after one rule ; viz. 
they have all two emphatic syllables, which should be 
generally followed by at least one unemphatic syllable, 
besides the metrical complement, which at pleasure may 
be introduced or omitted, The lines, therefore, com- 
monly consist of four syllables ; but sometimes of five, 
when one emphatic syllable is followed by two unem- 
phatic ; and sometimes of three syllables, when one of 
the emphatic syllables is not followed by an unemphatic. 
A line of even two syllables is sometimes found; but if 
both these were strongly emphatic, the verse would not 
offend against the general rhythm. 

From the observations which have been made, we see 
that the Anglo-Saxons had a peculiar metre : the system, 
in fact, is something similar to that of our old ballads, 
in which the ear is satisfied, not by the number of syl- 
lables, but by the recurrence of the emphasis. Coleridge, 
in the seventh page of his Preface to his Christabel, has 
the following remarks on the structure of such verse. 
"The metre of the Christ abel is not, properly speaking, 
irregular, though it may seem so from its being founded 
on a new {old) principle : namely, that of counting in 
each line the accents, not the syllables. Though the 
latter may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line 
the accents will be found to be only four" The English 
reader will have a clear view of the principle observed 
in Anglo-Saxon versification, if he will add to Mr. Cole- 
ridge's remarks what has been previously said on Alli- 
teration ; namely, that our ancestors appear to have been 
satisfied, if their verse had rhythm enough to be sung, 
and such alliteration as would at once strike the ear. 



PART V. 
DIAL ECT S. 

Observations on the Saxon language, and its dialects ; 
or the manner in which the present English is formed 
from the Saxon. 

1 . The Anglo-Saxons * came from different provinces 
of Germany into Britain, and were composed of Saxons, 
Angles, Frisians, and Jutes; it is therefore probable 
some variety existed in the pronunciation of their words : 
but as they were incorporated together, and united under 
a regal government in Britain before the chief sera of 
literature began, and as what was previously written is 
probably conveyed to us in the more recent orthography, 
it is most likely that one form of the language would 
prevail. This was denominated Anglo-Saxon ; and it 
was used by the majority of the inhabitants in England, 
on the establishment of the Saxon power in A.D, 457, 
and continued for four centuries and a half, till A.D. 900, 
or perhaps till the reign of Athelstan-f* A.D, 924 : but 
pure Saxon may be found, which was probably written 
even after the latter period. 

We may, however, confidently look to the Laws of 
the Saxon monarchs, Charters, and Chronicle, before 
the time of Athelstan ; to the works of King Alfred, to 
the Heptateuch, Gospels, and the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
for Anglo-Saxon in its greatest state of purity. 

2. It may be readily allowed* that one form of the 
Anglo-Saxon language might prevail for a considerable 
time in England ; but our ancestors, having few oppor- 
tunities of literary intercourse, could not have determined 
upon fixed rules for orthography : hence arose the diffe- 
rence observable in spelling the same words in Saxon ; 

* For a brief history of the Anglo-Saxons, and the origin of the 
term Anglo-Saxon, see Preface, page I — iii. 
t See Turners History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo, vol. i. p. 594. 



apd, frgm cemnuwioation with foreigners, an alteration 
iq t^ modification of words, with an introduction of 
new terrps. Thi& alteration is said to be perceptible at 
two per}o4s of the Saxonjanguage. The Anglo-Saxon 
is, therefore, considered as having two dialects, called 
%be DanQ-S0xan> and the Nerman*Sa#im; according 
to the time wt\ep the Danes and Normans entered, and 
prevailed in this Island* 

3. The I)an(h Saxon. ~r-The peculiarities of the Da- 
nish tongue MfQ^W predominate in proportion as the 
Panes increased their power and authority in England. 
During t^e reign of Danish kings in this nation, from 
A,p, 1016 to 1042* their Northern dialect would gene- 
rally prevail : as the Danes were numerous in this islands 
it would also hav^ some influence for a considerable time 
before their king$ ascended the throne, and would con-- 
tinue after they had ceased to reign in England. Though, 
from the gradual change observable in languages, no 
specific time c&ft be given for the actual commencement 
or termination of the Dano-Saxon dialect, yet we may 
presume it would have more or less influence for nearly 
two centuries, — probably from about A.D. 900 to near 
1070 or 1100. 

4. The Norman-Saxon. — The Normans had some 
intercourse with, England, even from the accession of 
Edward the Cpnfessor, in A.D. 1042 ; but as they were 
$ot much mixed with the Saxon population, the Nor- 
man-French could have little influence over the Saxon 
language till after the time of the Conquest. The laws, 
being administered by the Norman Conqueror in his 
own language, would naturally introduce many new 
words; and the mutual efforts of the Normans and 
Saxons to understand each other would make an altera* 
tion in both languages : but as the majority of the in- 
habitants were Saxons,, it is reasonable to presume that 
the Saxon language predominated; while the Norman 
tongue would have influence enough to change the mo- 
dification of the Saxon words, and perhaps would cause 
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the inhabitants to reject or alter some of the variable 
terminations which were left in the Dano-Saxon dialect. 
Though no precise time can be fixed for the exact origin 
and conclusion of the Norman-Saxon, it maybe affirmed 
that it Succeeded the Dano-Saxon, and probably pre- 
vailed for nearly two centuries ; or from about 1070 to 
1260, in the reign of Henry III. What was written after 
the latter period is so different from Anglo-Saxon, and 
so nearly allied to our present language, that without 
any impropriety it may be denominated English. 

5 . It may, however, be here noticed, that those changes 
in Saxon which are generally denominated Dialects, ap- 
pear in reality only to be the alteration observed in the 
progress of the language as it gradually flowed from the 
Anglo-Saxon, varying or casting off many of its inflec- 
tions, till it settled in the form of the present English ; in 
the same manner as, upon the fall of the Roman Empire, 
those people who derived their languages from the Latin, 
finding that the relation of words could be expressed 
with greater facility by prepositions, tacitly, and almost 
universally, rejected many of the variable terminations. 

6. The progressive transformation of the Anglo-Saxon 
into our present form of speech will be seen by attend- 
ing to the following remarks. 

' 7. After A.D. 900, some old Icelandic words were 
introduced by the Danes ; and many of the inhabitants 
of this island, from intercourse with these foreigners, 
began to disregard the improved state of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, and either altered or omitted many of 
the terminating syllables. 

8. One letter was often changed for another, and all 
the vowels were interchanged : as, am, for com or earn, 
am; hpat for hpaet, what; one * for ane, one. The con- 
sonant \ was often used instead of b ; as, moeJ?eji or 
mo]?eji, for mobep, a mother : k for c ; as, kinj for 

c^nj or cynij, a king. 

■ — 

' * Like the Gothic AIWA* or the ol(i Icelandic HI. 
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9. Letters sometimes changed place: as, Jnpba or 
)>ipb, for )>pibba, third; phi or phy, for hpi*, why ; 
ppopt, for poppt, a frost. 

10. Two syllables were contracted into one : as, kin J 
or c ^nj, for cyninj, a king. 

1 1 . The letter n was often omitted at the end of 
words, and before another consonant : as, hip noma or 
name, for hyr naman, his name ; pel me bpinca or 
bpink, for pyle me bpincan, give me drink ; cynij or 
kin j, for c^ninj, a king ; bepopa or be pope, for be- 
popan, before; pealb, for pealban-f-, to wield. 

1 2. The termination of the dative case -urn was often 
omitted, and supplied by the preposition to: as, Da 
cpaeft to leopnepap hip, Then he saith to his disciples. 
Matt. ix. 37; instead of Da cpa#5 leopnepum hip, or in 
genuine Saxon, Da he Vaebe hip leopninj-cnihtum. 

13. About A.D. 10/0 further alterations were made 
in the Anglo-Saxon, and it approached still nearer tp 
the form of the present English, by omitting more of the 
terminating syllables. 

14. The same interchange of vowels, as previously 
mentioned, was common, particularly e for a, in the no- 
minative plural : as, pmi j?ep or pmij>p, for pmij?ap, smiths; 
poxep for jioxsLy, foxes ; ptonep, for ptonap, stones. 

15. The letter 3 was changed into 1 or y in the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of words : as, lunge or yunge, 
for j^onge, young ; peinap or painp, for pejnap, 
rains; yeap, for jeap, a year ; baeiep, for baejep, 
days ; bafci or bay, for baej, a day; tpentrp, for tpentig, 
twenty; mai or may, for maej, may ; ani^for anig, any. 

16. The letter p was often changed into u, which was 
sounded like y before a vowel ; but p before an m was 
changed into m: as, haue^, for hape', have ; luue or 
loue (pronounced love) 9 for lupe, love; peouen or 



* As the Gothic ©A- t As the Gothic VAA&A**- 

J Like the Gothic hA^A* or the old Icelandic ^ 4B/1 orSHYA* 
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reuen (pronounced seven) $ for peopdti, sevett ; jmnirian, 
for pipman, a woman. 

17. E was changed into ch, b info \ or *8 : fcs^ chilb, 
for cilb, a (rAi/rf; cheptep, for cfeapteji, <z £t/y ; cheap 
or chap, for ceap, chaff*; hij>ep, fof hibeji, hither. 

18* The acute accent, which vtfas placed bvef the 
vowels by the Saxons to denote their long sound, wSfc 
discontinued, and its place supplied by final tettefs: 
hence has arisen an extensive list of English tfrbrds eiftd- 
ing in duplicate consonants and 6 final*: as, !$£, life; 
pip, a wife j hil, hold; clif, d cliff; pcip, a shire; B6c 
(boke), a book; j6b (godti) , good ; ffeftti, a stoke ; f&ji, 
a sote; j"t£l* a Mail; yMlti, *&n0; pHlil, smalt; %6f, 
a goo46; m6fi a moUte; arid hflp, m hotted. 

19* Many sentences, irt every Attglo-SaMOn fcotfipo- 
sitkm, itl&y be tmttrforitied into irtodefn English by at- 
tending; to the preceding- feftiatfcs. The following ex- 
amples vrift stoffteSewtty illustrate this fact. 

Ic eoj> fylle tiipe ttebob. J>at $e lupion edf bertrj^- 
nan p pa ic eop lupobe :• 

Be Jmm otienafwJ eaHe menn j>at ge j> ftit mine 
leapmng-cnihtap. gyp ge habba$ lufe eop betpptttti:- 
John *iii. 34 & 35. 

Lupa$ eoppei pynb. aifib bo& pel J>arii fe eop ^pel 
btfS. anb jebibbaft pop 6oppe elite jiaf afrt> t*len- 
Zmrti efdp:. JKIfett. v. 44. 

In ftiodetn otfiftdgf&phy these setftettcfes woisfttf Be s 

I to you seH (give) a new bidden (commandment), 
that ye love betweeii ycrti so I yoa loved. 

By that know all rttert that ye are my leaning kriigfttt, 
if ye have love faetwfeeft you. 

Love your fielrid (enerny), and do weH to them that 
to you evil do, and bid {pray) fot yotfr haters (yonr tale- 
tellers) . 



* See the very pertinent remarks, by the judicious and learned 
editor of the recent edition of JVarton's History o/EngUah Poetry, in 
.the Editor's Preface, page (1 15), and Dissertation I, page on. 
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1. On anginne jej-ceop 
Hob heopenan. anb eoji- 
)>an:- Gen. i. 1. 

2. Dob cpaej> J>a. I/epeop)>e 
leohtr. anb leoht peajift 
jepojiht:- Gw. i. 3. 

3. Galle J?a Junj $e je 
pyllen f men eop bon. 
bo^ ge him •)> ^F^« t 



1. In beginning, God 
created heaven and earth. 

2. God saith then, Be 
light: and light was made. 

3. All the things that ye 
will that men do to you, 
do ye to them the same ; 



1. On, preposition. — Xagmne, noun 1st declension, governed by prep. 
on ; see Syntax 39. — lierceop, verbirr. indic.perf.3. s.fromjejcep- 
pan to create; of je and jcippan, perf. reeop or jerceop, created; 
see Etymology 92, in list of irregular verbs. — Bob, -er, n. 1 . mas- 
culine, nom. sing, to the verb jejceop.— fceopenan, n. 2. ac. governed 
by jejceop j Synt. 35, from heojren, -an. — 2Cnb, conj.— ®o/$an T n. 
2./. ac. from eop)>a, -an, ear<A. 

2. Epaeft, v. indie, ind. 3. 5. from cpaefan, to say; see Etyra. 74.— Da 
then, adv. — £epeon}>e, v. sub. 3. s. from gepee>jij?an> to 6e; p«/. 
gepeajvS ; perf. part, jepojiben $ see Etym. 86.*— peaj&J, tk irr. 
indie, perf. 3. s. from peoppan, to ie, &c,; see Etym. 86.— Ceytnfct, 
per/, parf. from pipcan to loorA ; see Etym 92. 

3. Galle, defin. ac.pl. neuter, to agree with fanjj Synt. 14 : from 
call ; Etym. 47« — Ba, defin. ac. pi. neat.; Etym. 45.— Dm 3, n. 1. 
wen*, ac. governed by the verb boft $ Synt* 3&.~ De, rel. pron.$ Synt. 
16. — Pyllen,!?. irr. indie, ind. 2. pL; Etym. 88 h .— Das, reJ /»•<*•.; 
Synt. 16. — COen, n. nom. pi. from man $ Etym. 8.— @op, pers. pron. 
d.pl. from]ra; Etym. 36. — Don, v. irr. sub. S.pL; Etym. 92, in 
list of irregular verbs. — Do$, v. irr. imp. 2. p/.— Ire, per*, pron. nom. 
totheverbboSj Etym. 36. — Dim, pers. pron. d. pi. Etym. 37.— 
Dat, d^/fri.; see Etym. 45. — 8ylje$ see. Etym; 43%— Bat,**** pron. 
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fxfShce ae. anb piteijp jena 
bebob:- Matt. vii. 12. 

4. dp je jxriShce ne pop- 
£ypaS mannum.ne eopep 
Faebep ne pojijypft eop 

'eopjie pynna :• Matt. vi. 

It). 

5. Cob lupobe mibban- 
eapb ppa f herealbe hyp 
an-cenneban Sunu. f nan 
n£ pojtpuji^e J>e on hyne 
XelypS. ac haebbe f ece 

. lip:- «7oAw iii. 16. 

6. Ic eop p^lle nipe be- 
bob. f je lupion eop be- 
tpynanppa ic eoplupobe. 



which is truly (the) law, 
and (the) command of 
prophets. 

4. Irye truly forgive not 
men, neither will your 
Father forgive you your 
sins. 

5. God loved the world so 
that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that no one 
should perish who on him 
believeth, but should have 
eternal life, 

6. I to you give a new 
commandment, that ye 
love one another (between 
you),, as I hav$ loved you. 



— lj,v.neut. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 86. — 8oJ?Iice, adv. — 2E, a law, 
n. indecl.f. — Pitejeua, n. 2. g. pi. governed by bebob $ Synt 16. 
from pice ga $ Etym. 22. — Bebob, n. 1. nam. s.f. 

4. Eip, conj. — Ne, adv. — Fopjyraft, v. br. indie, ind. 3. s. See list 
of irr. v. Etym. 92. — CDanmim, for m annum, see Etym. 24. n. 1. m. 
d.pl. from man, governed by p opgypatf $ Synt. 33. — £open, adj. pron. 
Etym. 41. — Faeben, n. 2. m. nom. s. to the Terb pongyj^. — 8ynna, 
n. 3. n. ac. pi. from ryn, see Etym. 24, governed by F<>P3yj#$ 
Synt 34. 

. Lupobe, v. indie, perf. 3. *. Etym. 74. — CDibban-eanb, n. 1 . ac. go- 
verned by'lupobe $ Synt. 34. — 8pa, adv. — Dat 5 Etym. 45\ — 8ealbe, 
v. irr. indie, perf. 3. *. from pellan to give ; Etym. 92.— lDyr, pers. 
pron. g. Etym. 37. — ffn-cennebao, adj. ac. s. to agree with runu, 
Synt. 14, from an-cenneb with the emphatic a $ Etym. 29. — Sunu, 
n. 3. ac. s. Etym. 23.— Nan, no one; adv. from n contracted from 
ne not, and an one, as n-one in the present English, from no-one, 
n-ever^ from not ever, and the Latin n-ullus from ne-ullus. — Fon- 

, pun}>e, v. sub. ind. 3. 8. from ponpupj?an or poppypJ?an, to perish.— 
fcyne, pron. ac. s. Etym. 37.-r-Eelyp¥, v. indie, ind. 3. s. from je- 
lypan, to believe; perf. £elypbe$ part, jelypeb : Etym. 73 and 74. 
— fraebbe, v. sub. 3. s. Etym. 87. 

6. Lopion, v. sub. ind. 2. pi. Etym. 74. — Betpynan, prep. . 
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7. Be J?am oncnapa$ ealle 
menn f ge fynt mirje 
leopnin j-cnihtajr. jy p ge 
habbaft lupe eop betpy- 
nan :• Johnnm. 34 & 35. 

8. Lupiaft eoppe p^nb. 
anb bofy pel j?am j>e eop 
ypel boS. anb jebibbaft 
pop eoppe ehtepajr anb 
traelenbum eop. 

9. Daet je pin eoppep 
Faebep beapn. J>eon heo- 
ponumyp. JMatt.v.44,45. 

10. Da cpaeft pe toaelenb. 
Faebep. popjyp him. 
popj^am I113 n^ton hpaet 
hijbo^S;' Luke xx\ii. 34. 

1 1 . Ne bejmppon laecep J>a 
35e hale pynt. ac J?a #e 
unhaeRSe habba$ :• 

12. Ne comicpihtpipecly- 
pian. ac pynpulle onbaeb- 
bote:- Jbuke v. 31 &32. 



7. By that all men shall 
know, that ye are my dis- 
ciples, (learning* knights, 
children, or followers) if 
ye have love among you. 

8. liove your enemy, and 
do well to those who do 
evil to you, and pray for 
your persecutors and your 
calumniators. 

9. That ye may be your 
Fathers' children, who is 
in heaven. 

10. Then said the Healer, 
" Father, forgive them, 
because they know not 
what they do." 

1 1 . They need not a phy- 
sician who are whole, but 
they that have infirmity. 

12. I am not come to call 
(the) righteous, but sin- 
nil to repentance. 



7. Oncnapa$, v. indie, ind. 3. pi. from oncnapan 5 Etym. 74. — Salle, 
defin.nom.pl. m. — 8ynt, v. irr. 2. pi. Etym. 86.— fcabbaft, 0. irr. indie, 
ind. 2. pi. Etym. 87 c . 

8. LujuaS, 0. imp, 2. pL Etym. 74. — Do#, v. irr. imp. 2. pi. Etym. 92. 
— Dam, defin. d.pl. Etym. 45 5 governed by boft $ Synt. 33. — Ghee- 
par, n. 1 . ac. pi. governed by pop 3 Synt. ill . — Taelenbum, n. d. 
pi. from imp. part taelenbe, by omitting the final e, as haelanbe 
saving, fcaelanb the Saviour. 

9. 8in for pyn, v. irr. sub. 2. pi Etym. 86. — 6oppej for eopepej, 
pron. g. s. Etym. 41. 

It), fcij, pers. pron. 3. pi. nom. Etym. 37, '. — Nyton, v. indie, ind. 
3. pi. from nytan or mtan not to know ; i. e. ne not, and pitan to 
know. 

1 1. Bejmppon, v. indie, per. 3. pi. list of irregular verbs in J?eappan to 
have need. — Laecep, n. 1. g. s. from laece a leech; governed by 
bejrappon; Synt. 32. 

12. Sfnpulle, adj. nom.pl m. to agree with men understood. 

G 
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13. SoSShce ic jpecje eop. 
Butori eopep jiihtpijrnyj- 
majie j-y ]?onne )>aepappi- 
tepia anb j-unbop-halje- 
na. ne 3a je on heoponan 
pice:- Matt. v. 20. 

14. So^Sic^efecje.buton 
hpa beo ebnipan gecen- 
neb. ne maej he jejpeon 
Irober pice:- John iii. 3. 

15. 8ox51ice ic pecje eop. 
buton je beon jecyp- 
pebe anb jepppbene j*pa 
jppa tytlmjajr. ne ja ge 
on heopona pice:- Matt. 
xviii. 3. 

16. Fpam hypa paejt- 
mun je hi unbejijy ta$ :• 
Epyrtjm jabepjaS man 
pin-oepiari op J^opnum. 
oS#e pic-aeppla op J>ypn- 



cinnum :• 



17. 8pa aelc j6b tpyp 
b ^p^S jtSbe paej-tmajr. anb 



13. Truly, I tell you, except 
your righteousness be 
more than (that) of the 
writers and pharisees, ye 
cannot go into heaven's 
kingdom. 

14. Truly, I tell thee, ex- 
cept who is born again, 
he cannot see God's king- 
dom. 

15. Truly, I tell you, except 
ye be converted, and be- 
come as infants, ye cannot 
go into heaven's kingdom. 



16. From their fruit ye 
shall know them. Gather- 
eth man grapes (wine- 
berries) of thorns, or figs 
(fig-apples) of thistles 
(thorn kind) ? 

17. So every good tree 
beareth good fruit, and 



13. CDape, adj. comp. Etym. 30. — Ppitepa, n. 1. g. pi. — 8unbop- 
halgena, g. pi. from punbop-halgan the pharisees ; so called from 
runbep sunder, separated, and halgian to hallow. — Ira, v. irr. sub. 
2. pi. see list of irregular verbs, Etym. 92. 

14. fcpa, rel. pron. Etym. 4^.— Beo, v. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 86. 
Note *. — GQaej, v. irr. indie* ind. 3. s. Etym. 88.— Eepeon, v. inf. 
after maej ; Synt. 36. 

15. Eecyppebe, part perf. nom. pi. m. to agree with men understood, 
from jecyppan 7 perfl gecypbe \ ptrf. part, jecyppeb, declined like 
job ; Etym. 26 and 65. — Eepopbene, perf. part. nom. pi to. 
Etym. 26, 65, and 86. 

16. Di, pron. ac. pi. Etym. 37, governed by the verb unbepjytaft; 
Synt. 34. — Epyjtjm, adv. denotes merely a question. — Pm-bepian, 
n. 2. ac. from pin-bepia. — Dypn-cinnum, n.l.d. pi. from J»ypn a 
thorn, and cynn a kind. ' 

17. Tpyp or tpyo, n. 1. m. or /. nom. s. — Eobe, adj. ac. pi. to agree 
with paeptmap -, Synt. 14. 
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aelc ypel tpypb fji*8 yjzele 
paertmap- 

1 8. Ne maej f j6be tjieop 
beojian ypele paejrtmap 
ne f ^pele tjieop j6be 
paertmajr:- <M*#. vii. 
16—18. 

19. ffjypa^S )>am Eapepe 
)>a Jung )?e j?aep Eapejiep 
pynr. ^ ErobeJ?a }nn j J?e 
Iiobeppynt:- Lukexx. 25. 

20. Ne pypceaft aepteji 
J>am mete ]>e poppyji^S. 
ac aeptep Jam J>e Jmjih- 
puna% on ece lip:- John 
vi. 27. 

21. fapaet ppema^S men 
)>eah he ealne mibban- 
eapb jeptji^ne. ^ bo hyp 



SfaSS^ 



22. CySSe hp^lc jeppyxl 
YfY8 ye man pop hyp 
paple:- Mark viii. 36, 3/. 

23. 8eo tib c^mS f ealle 
jehypaft h^p ptepne. J>e 
on bypjenum pynt. 



every evil tree beareth evil 
fruit. 

18. The good tree cannot 
bear evil fruit, nor the 
evil tree good fruit. 



19. Give to Caesar the 
things that Caesar's are, 
and to God the things 
that God's are. 

20. Labour not after that 
meat which perishes, but 
after that which continu* 
eth unto eternal life. 

21. What will (it) profit 
man, though he all the 
world may gain, and do 
to his soul destruction ? 

22. Or what exchange shall 
man give for his soul? 

23. The time cometh that 
all shall hear his voice 
that are in tombs. 



18. OOaej, v. irr. indie, ind. 3.5. Etym. 88, and agrees with its nom.tpeop. 
— Daet, defin. nom. s.f. Etym. 45, Note d . — tieojian or baenan, v. inf. 
after the verb maej j Etym. Note*, page 46. Synt. 36. 

19. AjypaS, v. imp. 2. pi. — Eapepe, n. 1. d. s. governed by ajypaft j 
Synt 33. — Dwj, n. 1. ac.pl. governed by ajyraSj Synt. 34. — 
Sync, for pint, v. irr. indie, ind. 3. pi. Etym. 86, . 

20. Dunhpunaft, v. indie, ind. 3. s. from jmnh and puman to dwell, 
remain, &c. 

21. Dpaet, rel. pron. nom. s. n. Etym. 48. — CDen for man. — Deah, 
conj.— Eeptpyne, v. sub. ind. 3. *. from ge-ptnynan. — Do, t>. irr. 
sub. ind. 3. s. Etym. 92, list of irregular verbs, bon. 

22. fcpyle, rel. pron. Etym. 49. — 8yl$, v. indie, ind. Etym. 74 -, from 
ryllan to give. 

23. Step ne, w. 1. ac. from peep, Jtaepn, or ptepen a voice. 
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24. Krib J>a.$e 36b poph- 24. And those who have 
ton. papaS on hpep wrought good shall go in 
aepypte. anb fa $e ypel resurrection of Kfe, and 

bybon. on bomep aBpyjr- those who have done evil 
te :• John v. 28 & 29. in resurrection of doom. 



24. pophton, v. indie, perf. 3. pL from pipcan ; Etym. 92. — JEpyjte, 
n. 1 . d. $. from apijr or apyjr resurrection. 






THE END. 
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